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To Mrs. HA'STING'S.' 
Madam, 75 
W ITH ſplendor and elegance 
of taſte *we'*eonnet the idea of a 
lively imagination and a ſenſible 


heart; it is to theſe laſt qualities 1 
apply when I ſolicit the honor of 


vt 44644 


your patronage for theſe volumes, 
The weakneſſes and ſufferings . of 
the leading characters they exhibit, 


appear to me to riſe naturally out 


of diſpoſitions replete with great 
virtues, and extreme tenderneſs; ; 


their misfortunes above all others : 


the moſt likely to make a deep 
and eternal impreſſion on minds of 


fine». N 


os 


i DEDICATION. 
| fine-wrought ſenſibility. If this 
_ little work ſhould meet with your 
approbation, I ſhall receive mucÞ 
pleaſure, and feel my ſelf. love 
i greatly flattered, 
| | 1 have the honor to bes 
Madam, 
Your moſt en 
| Humble ſervant, 


| 18 2 ESE d 
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"CHAP, 1. 


: 


Y H O W charmingly the thunder 
« ſtorm has cleared the air and allayed 
ce the extreme heat ; and ſee how beau- 
5: tifully the ſoft rays of the ſetting ſun 
« oleam upon that little ſtatue?!” ſaid 
Matilda to Mr. Conway, as they entered 
their elegant little faloon ; „Do not 
60 direct my attention,” returned he 
8 > as 
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le to that object, leſt it ſhould tempt. me 
& to-an act of imprudence. I had alet- 
te ter to day from my friend Lewis, who 
4 informs me that the original, from 
* which this caſt was taken, is to be 
© fold for only three hundred Grineas.” 
« Would that fate,” cried Matilda, 
« would exchange our. hundreds for as 
« many thouſands a year, that it might 
* not be imprudent in us to think the 
£ ſum you mention a trifle,” 

40 1 my good git, you 8 
« not think that I had a ſerious thought 
« about the matter? 1 know it is a 
10 thing impracticable: I ſpoke but in 
e jeſt : I hope, nay, I truſt, I have en- 
40 tirely loſt the defire of. throwing away 
© money in purchaſing things of no 
5 45 real utility.“ 1 wiſh,” replied Matilda, 
« with 
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with a look of animated ſweetneſs that 


w went to the heart, © that it was in your 


cc power to throw away money, as you 
« call it; for J am ſure there is no one 
« who would diſpenſe ſuperfluous caſh 
© more reread or after pe elegant 
Y 8 ö e ee e. 


*® 


« O! you timple girl, you muſt not 
& thus flatter ſuch a favourite propen- 
« fity, unleſs you had the means of gra- 
« rifying it; for you may increaſeitto a 
ce fault; and in our preſent circum-' 
6: ſtances you ſhould rather bid me to 
« conquer it“ en; 

4c Alas!” ſaid Matilda, © ce it is not in 
1 my power to referve”—— 1/90 


tt | 
” 23 


66 know it is not;ꝰ interrupted he, but 
| B 2 | © do 
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< do not, Matilda, think me ſo abſolute 
<a cognoſcenti as to be ſeriouſty hurt at 
„ this affair. Could you believe, that 
cs even if you had by an admirable œco- 
_ & ngomy ſaved ſomething from the ſum 
<5-appropriated to family expences, that 
« I would accept it towards gratifying a 
« whim of mine; Oh no.” 
#57 | | 

“ You interrupted me plan you had 
<, heard me out, Conway,” ſaid ſhe. 


No it you have ended, permit me to 
*:finiſh what 1 begun to ſay.— I obſerv- 
cd it was not in my power to reſerve, 
« and I was going to add the monoſyl- 
« lable much, if you had ſuffered me 
© to proceed. I have,” however, at this 
tc time, the ſum you want, and it is en- 
= tirely at your ſervice.” Sd 


4 
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4e And have you, indeed ,donethis and 
yet, without the appearance of re- 
« retrenching in the ſmalleſt article? 1 
cc did not think, when you ſeveral times 
&* wanted me to hear about an overplus 
« of caſh in your hands, from the man- 
10 ner in which our table is fupplied, that 
the charming miſtreſs who Sag it 
&« could have ſuch a fur" in 1 bank. 1 
10 was ei 1 beg! ue 

& take it without ſaying any thing m more 
& on the fobjeHt. „ 


Dio) 4 

e eee 
6 expend it yourſelf : you may find a 
ec thouſand purpoſes for it: make an ad 
“dition to your qewels; that is the only 
- & ſort of finery you like,” 1 


— 


; „ 
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| * It is true,” ſaid ſhe ; ce but be aſſur- 
ed I ſhall not purchaſe any with this 
„ ſum; ſo, I beg you will not think of 
« refuſing to make uſe of it.“ 


1 cannot help, obſerving how 
« ſtrangely it happens that you. ſhould 
* bave laid up juſt the value of my lit- 
* tle favourite. But was it really the 
« three hundred Guineas ?——within 
twenty or thirty pounds“ 


_ Extraordinary ! but you ſurely 
* could not think I would accept of it 
* to ſpend myſelf, unleſs indeed you 
© have as particular a with to make the 
5% purchaſe as I have? I know no one 
*© who has a better taſte than yourſelf ; 
« but 1 do not recollect your ever ex- 
_ « preſfing any ſtrong marks of admira- 


«© tion 
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« tion of this ſtatue. If you had any 
© peculiar defire yourſelf, the thing 
& would be quite different.” 


„But, I have as great a wiſh to make 
the purchaſe as you have: and ſo be 
« content om that head,” ſaid Matilda, 
ſtarting from her chair, and going to- 
wards the door. I will fetch the notes 
« for you this minute.“ 


But are you certain it is your own 
4 defire Ves, quite certain,” ſaid 
Matilda, going out at the door, 


Charming woman! ſhe knew that to 
preſerve a lively intereſt in the heart, 
it is ſometimes neceſſary indulgently to 
facrifice our own, perhaps, more pru- 
dent inclinations to its innocent ſoibles. 


B 4 The 
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The energy with which Matilda ut- 
tered the words © Yes, quite certain,” 
fet the mind of Conway at eaſe. He 
took a turn acroſs the room; and whilſt 
he admired anew the elegant object that 
had occaſioned the converſation, he 
tully reconciled himſelf to the indul- 
gence of his own inclination, by flatter- 
ing himſelf he was about to gratify that 
of another. We often ſee the beſt kind 
of people in the world practifing this 
mode of agreeable deceit: upon them- 
ſelves; what they like they are willing 
to believe, and they flatter themſelves, 
that a ready aflent to their inclination 
does not ariſe merely from an obliging 
compliance with their taſte or pleaſura- 
ble purſuits, but from a ſimilar wiſh in 

| the perſon: who complies. Matilda re- 
turned in a few minutes with her writ- 


/ . ing 


% 
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ing box in one hand, and the notes in 
the other. Here are materials for 
ce writing,” faid ſhe ; „I infiſt that you 
© write immediately for the ſtatue to be 
£ boughtifor-you,” » --17 14 bo 0 

He ſmiled upon her with a look of 
enthuſiaſtic tenderneſs, and took the pen 
from her hand; at that moment there 
came in Frederick, his eldeſt boy, beau- 
tiful as an Angel, .and holding in his - 
hand a violin which (having always be- 
trayed a partiality for muſical ſounds,) 
had been given to him for a plaything. 
The pen fell from the hands of Conway; 
he flung the notes into the lap of Ma- 
tilda, caught the ſweet child in his 
arms; take back your little treaſure, 
| my lovely, my too- indulgent girl,” ſaid 
be. Why ſhould I expend money in 
W purchaſing 
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« purchaſing a ſculptured reſemblance 
© of the God, when I have a young 
* Apollo glowing with life, health, and 
«© beauty ; charming as the imagina- 
cc tion of the poet, or the hand of ſculp- 
« ture ever formed ?” 


The tender mother ſmiled at the com- 
pliment to her little darling, whilſt aa 
heart exulted at this triumph of pater- 
nal affection, over an inclination which 
was juſt going to lead to an improvident 
action. The little fellow felt the full 
force of the tender preſſure which ac- 
companied his father's compliment; he 
elung about his neck, and imprinted a 
thouſand affectionate kiſſes on his cheek; 
bur, in an inſtant, ſome new idea ſeized 
this volatile fancy; he eagerly ſlid from 
his embrace, and ran out of the room. 


2 "4 | de Jee, 
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e See,” ſaid Conway, with a ſmile of 
praiſeful love,“ ſee, by what a mere 
ce accident I was preſerved from liſten- 
« ing to your ſeductive wiles and acting 
ee imprudently. Confeſs” continued he, 
with an air of ironical reproach; * that 


you are 


© Well,” cried ſhe, interupting him, 
„ perhops it might not be quite right; 
« but I cannot bear that your generoſity, 
cc oppoſed to my father's avarice, ſhould 
« abridge ſo many. of your innocent 


, 


ce pleaſures.” Conway could make no 


anſwerz but by holding her affectionately 


to his heart, whilſt the tears of grateful. 
pleaſure ſtarted to his eyes, and added. 
ſoftneſs to every line of a countenance: 


where ſenſibility and dignity. were. 


blended. 
i B 6 | Natur 7 
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Nature beheld the graceful weakneſ- 
ſes of theſe her favourite children 
through tears. of delight ever Pru- 
dence, who had prepared a little reproof,, 

now found her voice cheriſhed by ri-- 
1 fing emotion, and hid her ſoftened feas- 
tures on the boſom of nature... 


CH A'P;. 


4 * | 
77 
. 
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SH. P.. II.. 


« MaTiLDA,” exclaimed Co. 


way, © I want words to expreſs my feel- 


“ ings, but my whole heart worſhips . 
« your virtues ; yet, you muſt forgive 
„ me, when I confeſs that I do not even 
* to others, ſo often as you deſerve them, 
ee make eulogiums on your actions. It 
«ſometimes happens that in endeavour- | 
| «ing to avoid a fault we run into the 
« contrary extreme. L have ever had 4 
« peculiar diſguſt to a kind of falſe gra - 
e titude which people often impoſe 
* upon the world, and frequently, I be- 


s lieve, upon themſelves for the true. It 


diſcovers itſelf in unſeaſonable and oſ- 
* tentatious enumerationg of the af - 


FP. 
«© fection, 
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« fe&tion, zeal, and ſervices, of their 
&« friends. In many inſtances it is only 
a medium through which they ſeek 
« to impreſs their auditors with high 
« ideas of their own excellence, by 
« diſplaying, their power of attach- 
< ing objects ſo worthy. of eſtimation, 


— © as thoſe are whom thay take ſuch ela- 


< borate pains to praiſe.” 


„entirely,“ ſaid ſhe, enter into 
6 your ſentiment that paſſage in Pri- 
*« or's Henry and Emma has always 
« appeared to. me to poſſeſs a peculiar 
« delicacy of thought when Emma 
*-exclaims to Henry,“ 5 


And whilf with ſecret joy and inward pride, 
Which from the world my careful ſoul ſhall hide, | 
I ſee thee Lord and end of my deſire, 
Exalted high as virtue can require. | 
« That 


N 
_ 
* 4 
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cc That paſſage of Prior has great 
« beauty; nor do I recollect any au- 
«© thor who has expreſſed the thought 
cc with ſo much clearneſs and grace. 
How often, my Matilda, do I wiſh it 


« was in my power to exalt you as high 


&« as your virtues deſerve. It is then on- 


<« ly that I repine at the narrowneſs of | 
e my fortunes—there is not any thing 


JI would not do to add to your happi- 
< neſs,” 


_ 


* 


* Oh! do not wiſh me an increaſe of 
« happineſs; but rather join with me in 
* wiſhing that what I now enjoy may be 
© continued. to me. Conway, L ſome- 
ce times think we are too happy l ever 
ce ſince I have been capable of reflection, 
«I have had an impreſſion on my mind, 
that when two perſons of ardent feel- 


« 1ngs 


<4 


a 


E 
** 
© 
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* ings and lively imaginations unite, 


' © ſome ſad and weighty calamity gene- 


« rally follows to give a balance to their: 
cc lot, which would otherwiſe prepon- 


* derate too much on the fide of hap- 


6“ pineſs, for beings born to look on 
this ſtate. of exiſtence as only a paſ- 
© ſage to another. Deſire, preference, 
ce affection, are common to all; but, the 
c electric fire of true paſſion, which now 


s animates with delight, now deſolates 


& with deſpair the human ſoul, few 
e hearts ate formed to receive; it is a 
“gift like true genius, or true beauty, 
& but ſeldom beſtowed; and, like thoſe, 
ce hen given, is oftener a ſouyte of mi- 
4 ſery than of happineſs,” 


- The ſolemnity with which ſhe ſpoke 


affected Conway at the. moment; but 


he 
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he aſſumed an air of ſprightlineſs, and 
| replied : a 66 Come; come, my. dear girl; 
de we: muſt not talk of felicity till we 
« grow unhappy : you muſt chaſe this 
* gloomy impreſſion from your mind: 
<« I do not like your philoſophy : mit is 
« too melancholy,” _ 
Juſt then their converſation was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of a ſervant 
who delivered a letter to Mr. Conway. 


« From Sir Harry Gaythorne, “ eried 
Matilda, haſtily glancing her eyes. 
over the ſuperſeription, and con- 
te tains an account of his m n 1 
et dare ſay.” A 


It has moſt probably taken place by 
« . time, ” faid Conway, hilſt he 


Sig N. 


$ © 7 broke | 
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broke the ſeal, and immediately began ts 
read. This day has made me one of 
« the happieſt of the fons of men : this 
ce day has united me to one of the moſt 


j < charming women in the world.” 

b "Was es Still yourſelf, Sir Harry,” exclaim- 
[ - ed Matilda in the midſt of joy; © you 
i 4 have not loſt fight of that ſentiment 


« of politeneſs which inſtructs us to a- 
* void wounding the feelings of others, 

& even in trifles as well as in more eſſen- 

5s tial matters. | 


eo 


1 ac 


| .<. Your expreſſions, One of the hap= 4 
< pieſt of the ſons of men! One of the 4 
« moſt charming women in the world! 
« prove you did not forget that you 

þ <« were writing to a married friend. Sir 

Harry's conduct forms one exception 


2 * : q K * * | 1 
ö * 


* 4 
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« at leaſt, to the remark of a ſpirited 
te and elegant writer, © that it is the 
« characteriſtic of felicity to be unfeel- 
ing.“ p 
« When I write,” ſaid Conway, «1 
ce will pen your eulogium for my friend; 
© —butnow hear the requeſt he makes to 
« you.—< It is the earneſt requeſt of La- 
* day Gaythorne and myſelf, that you 
* and Mrs. Conway will ſpend the-firſt 
© winter with us in town: and we will 
© have the happineſs of ſpending part 
« of the ſummer with you in ithe 
cc country. Lady Gaythorne has form- 
«ed the moſt exalted ideas of the ex- 
ce cellence of Mrs. Conway's character 
from the deſcription of your friend, 
« and is impatient to become acquainted 
« with ſo charming a model of every 
_ .. “ domeſtic 
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« domeſtic virtue.” — There! ſurely you 
& cannot. reſiſt this? Come what an- 
& ſwer ſhall I write to him ?” 


« I fincerely hope nothing will hap- 
« pen to prevent your having the plea- 
© ſure of congratulating your friend in 
« perſon on his marriage.” How eva- 
. fiveareply is that!“ ſaid Conway: * but 
«I conſeſs, I expected it; the little air 


of diſcontent that clouded your fea- 
es tures when read the invitation, told 
me you did not wiſh to go as plainly 


& as if you had uttered. the words; and 
e were I not certain that your difincli- 
& nation ſprung from the beſt motive in- 
& the world, your care of your chil- 
« dren,. I ſhould be exceedingly hurt at 
it. That motive, however, may be 
«. gbyiatedz, as you have a_ friend in 


i 


hom. 


— 


” 
4 


* 
. 
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< whom you can repoſe ſo full a confi- 
« dence.” . | 
« It is true, I could; if you wiſh it, 
IJ will leave my children to the care of 
e Mrs. Bates - but I confeſs I ſhould not 
e be ſo happy as if I had them under. 
« my eye. Diſſipation under ſuch cir- 
ce cumſtances would be doubly irkſome ; | 
e for even when I trod the giddy round 
cc of pleaſure, before I had taken on me 
the important cares of a married life, 
<« the ſolidity of my education left a 
ce ſenſation on my mind, that often re- 
% proached me for ſo unprofitably ſpend- 
“ing my time; and often amid the 
ce glitter of faſhionable amuſements, I 
«© have beheld the venerable form of my 
« admirable Mentor, ſiſter Frances, 
* beckon me to retreat, reminding me 
; "i 
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e of the ſtudious, the elegant hours I 
& ſpent in the convent of ——” | 


« My dear girl, ” ſaid Conway, WI 
« ſhall | preſently begin to fancy you poſſeſs 
te the extraordinary powers aſcribed to 
e the highland ſeers. Vou propheſied 


once before, and now you talk of the 
gift of the ſecond fight. But however, 


« T may be convinced of the goodneſs 


* of your intentions in declining this 


« yiſit, I am afraid Sir Harry and Lady 


« Gaythorne will take it unkindly. You 
<* ſhould remember, that a virtuecarried 


« to an exces, degenerateſs into a fault.“ 


? But ſurely,” ſaid Matilda, «tis my 
cc duty to” Vet,“ interrupted Conway, 
« we ſhould not let the practice of one 


7 ire ſuperſede the performance of 


„ another. 


W 
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„another. I think you would be acting 
« meritoriouſly in viſiting: this young 
«© woman: your example would be of 
cc great advantage to her. The change 
« in her ſituation is a very great one: 
« ſhe is but juſt releaſed from the prac- 
c ticeof a plan of rigid ceconomy adopt- 
ce ed by her mother, to enable them to 
«© make a genteel appearance from an 
e income otherwiſe inſufficient to ſup- 
«© port them in that reſpectable rank of 
* life in which they were born. By her 
« marriage with Sir Harry ſhe is raiſed 
«to rank and affluence: the youthful 
“mind bounding. from reſtraint, too 
« often takes an irregular direction. Be 
« it yours at leaſt to endeavour to coun- 
© teract the effects of thoſe glaring 
„ blandiſhments by which faſhion and 
« extravagance ſo often ſeduce a young 
4 & mind, 


- 
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* i mind, ſuddenly raiſed [to grandeur, 


Wn | "ne 


5 \ < into the vortex of folly and diſſipation. 

| © Go, my Matilda; let her ſee how 

T « gracefully the ſober tints of domeſtic 
« virtue may be blended with the light 

„ and animated colouring of poliſhed 
& wit and faſhionable elegance.“ 


Matilda returned a bow and a ſmile 
for this compliment. But ah ! how dif- 
ferent from the grimace of ceremony, 

or the exulting ſmile of gratified va- 


nity. It was the ſweet ſmile of affec- 


—ͤ—äʒ —— — 


* x 
ps - 
— —— — — — — — — ava _ 


tionate gratitude, and the lovely ani- 


= a= . o : of 
—— 2 
— 
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mation of conſcious worth. The flexi- 
bility of Matilda's nature would have 
© . tempted her to have given up the point | 
| rather than to have contended with Con- 
way ; but ſhe thought Herſelf in the 
right, and ſtrove againſt the impulſe of 

| I her 


— . Ine eg ere 
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her feelings, which in this caſe ſhe deem- 
ed a weakneſs, as ſtrongly as many a 
turbulent ſpirited lady has been obliged 
to combat with an intemperate tongue, 
in order to maintain her reputation for 
high breeding. But, to return to the 
converſation ; you are far more par- 
ce tial to my little merits than they de- 
« ſerve,” ſaid Matilda: “I think that 
«Ka poſitive duty is not to be neglected 
in order to attempt to perform a good 
te action, which however beneficial in 
ce its conſequences, we ale uncertain of 
66 achieving. I know that I can be of 
« ſervice to my children by ſtaying at 
home; and I am ſure if Lady Gay- 
s thorne need a pattern of right con- 
« duct, ſhe will find examples even in 
the great world, more likely to a- 
< waken her attention, and influence her 
Vor, I. 6:5 « aCtions? 


— — . » 09. 
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actions, than ſo imperfect a one as. 
mine could do.” | . 


Do not exert yourſelf. to argue far- 
* ther. on the ſubject Matilda,” ſaid 
Conway with an air of reſerve; “ you 
% know I never yet fuffered you to com- 


„ ply with a requeſt of mine when I 


* could not convince. you that it was 


« right. Say no more about it; I have 
done with it;“ and ſo ſaying, he took 
up his hat and quitted the room. The 
tone of his voice was, not in the leaſt 
raiſed above his ordinary ſpeech; and 
his gueſtures were perfectly calm; but 
there was a little haughtineſs in the 
elevation of his neck which Matilda had 


often remarked as majectic dignity it- 


ſelf, but which ſhe now viewed with 


3 concern, 


—— 
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concern, as it convinced her he was ſtill 


diſpleaſed. : "0G 


p —. 


Matilda thought it beſt not to ſay any 


thing more on the ſubject that even- 


ing, but to let the matter reſt till the 


little dif pleaſure Conway ſeemed to. feel : 


had ſubſided. She accordingly, when 


he returned into the houſe, began with 


the moſt pleaſant caſt of countenance 


ſhe could aſſume, a different converſa- 
tion; and he, probably tired of their 
late ſubject, though not reſolved to 


give up the point, was not at all a % 


pleaſed with a ceſſation of their conten- 
tion for che preſent, 


C2 ef 
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* | 
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TRE next morning, immediately 
| after breakfaſt, Conway went out of the 
parlour, and paſſing into the garden, ſaid 
to a ſervant that he met, If a perſon 
© of the name of Barton, from Green- 
cc wood Farm, ſhould call, let him be 
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| be” 
14 "< ſent to me I am going to walk in the 9 
1 6 ſhrubbery.”—Matilda, in, a medita- q ; 
ting humour, fat down to her needle- L a 
work ;—ſhe wiſhed ſhe had not ſaid ſo 4 


much the evening before; or that 
her rhetoric had been more prevalent. 
Thus reflecting, ſhe ſat for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, when determining, either 
by more perſuaſive arguments to endea- 
vour to bring him to her opinion, or to 


* 


yield 


# 
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yield gracefully to his, as ſhe ſaw occa- 
ſion, ſhe put afide her work and walked 
into the garden. She had reached that 
part of the ſhrubbery where Conway 
was; the ſpreading branches of a laurel 
tree ſcreened her from his fight, when 
a man, whom fhe knew not, approach- 
ed the ſpot :—Matilda then recollected 
the orders which he had given on quit- 
ting the room; and ſuppoſing the ſtran- 
ger came on buſineſs, ſhe would not in- 
terrupt them, therefore, ſtill ſhaded 
from their ſight, ſhe ſeated herſelf upon 
a garden chair to wait till the perſon 
ſhould depart. Through the leafy co- 
verture, however, ſhe could plainly 
diſcern their geſtures ; even the expreſ- 
fion of their countenances. The man a 
plain, well; looking farmer, approached 
with ſomewhat of that timid, irreſolute 


C 2 air 
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air which poverty, ſuperadded to afflie- 


tion „generally gives. Conway returned 
his bow with great affability. 


„ ſent for you, Mr. Barton,” ſaid 
Conway, “ in order to“ “ J apprehend 
« ſo, Sir,” ſaid the man, anſwering to 


What he Imagined the other was about 
to ſay ;—*© I am very ſorry that I have 
: s not been able to be as regular in pay- 


«© ing. my rent as uſual, and as I am 


but I had a bad getting in laſt harveſt, 


«far my wheat was mildewed before 
I could carry it off the field, ſo it fold 
at a great loſsſSir ; and-as my turnips 
did not do ! 


«© miſing, 


„ . . 
* 
ow 


ell neither, my cattle 
© have been ſadly pinched, and I have 
« loſt a good many. But my crop on 
a the ground, thank God, looks pro 
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© miſing, and I will threſh out enough 
eas ſoon as ever I get it into the barn, 
© to pay what 1 ſhould have paid at 
«© Midſummer; fo J hope, Sir.” 


© Say no mote by way of apology, 
Mr. Barton,” ſaid Conway, interrupt- 
ing him in his turn, “ as you have been 
« accuſtomed to make your payments 
cc regularly, 1 ſhould not have ſent to 
you on that account; T had another 
if reaſon for requeſting you to· call pon 
* me. — I want to know whether your 
* father did not poſſeſs an eſtate called 
% Elm-wood Farm, in the county of 
%; can you recollect ever having 
heard him mention any thing coneern- 
'« ing its falling into the 6M of 
« Mr. nm 29 n & 


- 


- 


* 


: 
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J was too young,” replied Barton, 
« when my father died to have been told 


e the particulars, but I remember to 


have heard him ſay that eſtate belonged 


e once to my grandfather; and that was 
« he himſelf a man poſſeſſed of groperty 
« ſufficient to enter into a lawſait, with- 
out fear of hurting his family, ſhould 
« he loſe his cauſe, he would try to get 


© it out of the hands of an attorney, 


ho had unjuſtly got it into his poſ- 


5 ſeſſion.“ 8 


| T To this Mr. Johnſtone,” replied | 


Conway, © I was diſtantly related by 
my mother's fide ; and, at his death, 


c this eſtate devolved to me as his heir 


te at law, but on looking over ſome pa- 
« pers, 1 find many reaſons to believe 
« if you were to commence a uit 


4 2 c againſt 
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* againſt me, you might make out a 


3 * better title to it than L can,” 


A ray of hope and pleaſurable” ſur- 
prize animated the poor man's aſpect for 
a moment, but quickly diſappeared, — 
&« Alas! Sir,” ſaid he, « do not talk of 
&* law ;—T have no money to go to law 
ce with. J have no doubt” ſaid Con- 
way, of your gaining your cauſe';— 
e and as I believe you to be an honeſt 


e man, I will lend you money, and 


ö 2 
« you may repay me as ſoon as you have 


q 


eit in your power.“ 


. 


An offer made with ſo: much apparent 
ſincerity; ſo unexpected, and ſo uncbm- 
mon, almoſt overwheltned the poor man, 
whoſe health had been greatly impaired 
by diſtreſs: of mind. Matilda ſaw his 
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change of countenance, and an expreſ- 
ſion of compaſſionate concern ee 
her to Conway. Barton, recovering 
himſelf, attempted to . his gra- 
titu dm 


J only render you juſtice, Mr. Bar- 
* ton,” ſaid, Conway, waving his 
thanks.“ “ Think over this matter in 
« your own mind and if you will let 
me ſee you to-morrow morning at ten 
* o'clock, we will then talk farther on 
« the ſubject, and I will give you the 
«© beſt advice I can how you echt to 
5 proceed. 


« I would thank You, Sir, ſaid Bar- | 
n, if I could, but I have not words 
Mags am all amagement.— What, Sir! 


got wy tell a poor peedy man where 
66 he 
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<« he may find a treaſure, but put a ſpade 
in his hands to dig it up, to your own 


58 detriment Good God! I did not 


« think there had been ſuch goodneſs, 
c ſach nobleneſs in the world as this!“ 
He bowed reſpectfully and retired. 


Alas!“ ſaid Conway, turning to 


Matilda, “ depraved indeed muſt the 


age be, when even to an honeſt man 
* an act of juſtice, in the leaſt degree 
* out-of the common road, appears 
« like an act of generoſity.” 


« Ir'is true,” ſaid Matilda, taking his 
hand with an air of affectionate reve- 


rence, © your voluntary avowal to the 


e man, that you have reaſon to think 


« yourſelf not the lawful owner of the 


F© eſtate, is only acting with ſtrict inte- 


C 6 6 grity, 


* 


U 
wo . 
55 ; 14 
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« ority; but your offer to ſupply him 
te with money, certainly entitles you to 


< the praiſe due to a generous action.“ 


3 


ES . 
R —_ 


— 


* do not know,” replied: Conway, 
* whether it would not have been a 
& want of charity not to have lent him 
e money.,—1I do him a material ſervice,, 
and Lam in no danger of hurting my 
« jalf;” 
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« But why did you conceal from me 

&« your intention?“ ſaid Matilda; © if 
| 1 „ have not your ſtrength of under- 
1 « ſtanding, I have, I truſt, a kindred 
4 <« re&titude of principle.” | 


« J did not doubt, Matilda, your 
cc ready concurrence in my intention, 
« and I was about to communicate it to 


x 
«you 
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i you yeſterday, but the arrival of Sir 
Harry Gaythorne's letter, and our 
© ſubſequent. converſation, prevented 


6c. me.“ 


“But why, my dear Conway, ſhould 
< this poor man, who is now in diſtreſs, 
« wait the tardy proceſs of the law, if 
4 you are convinced he has a right to | 
c to the eſtate.” 


c Tt appears to me that he has,” ſaid 


Conway; © but I would have it proved 


<« ſo-to: others. Lou know, my good 
ec Matilda, that even ſhould your father 
& leave us all that we have a riglit to ex- 
«. pect, which,. confidering his diſpoſi- 
4 tion, is not probable; the fortunes of 
„our children will not be large; and 


4 as the comforts. of life are few—the 


& ſorrows. 


- — at 
8 n ? 


„ —_—_—— 
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5 ſorrows many, we have no right to 
„ leſſen, in the ſmalleſt degree, any 
* one's portion of the gifts of ſor- 
e tune; even though we took only from 
his abundance to give to one whoſe 
6 allotment was too ſcanty for his ne- 
te ceſſities: for it is probable, how par- 
ce tial ſoever the diſtribution may ap- 
6e pear, that this unequal poſſeſſion of 
one good, may be counterbalanced by 


te the total deprivation of ſome other, 


Therefore I would not willingly: be 


5 reproached, nor would I have to re- 
% proach myſelf with having, through 
&« what may be called a romantic idea of 
e juſtice, given away ever ſo ſmall a 
* portion of our children's birth-right. 


* A child of your's reproach you?“ 


ſaid Matilda, kindling: at the thought, 


- I 


- 
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« it can never happen. The child who 
ce dds not glory in ſuch a father, ſhould 
« it poſſeſs the faſcinating powers of a 


« ſyren, I would tear from my heart.” 


& J thank you, my good girl ;—I 
« thank you,” returned Conway, much 
affected; but had we not better walk 
ce towards the houſe ?” | 


They turned to go in. In their walk 
Conway revived the ſubject of their 
friend's marriage ; but took care by no 
dire& word whatever, to requeſt that 
ſhe would go to town. The affectionate 

' reverence with which the incident 5 
recorded, had filled Matilda's breaſt, 
robbed her of the power of contending, 
but ſhe wiſhed him to give her an op- 
portunity of ſhewing him ſhe yielded to 

his 
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his ſolicitations ; and though he did not 
again, in direct terms, repeat his re- 
queſt, the could plainly enough diſcover | 
it was the wiſh of his heart that ſhe 
fhould comply with it, by his uſing, in 


the courſe of their converſation, the: 
oblique expreſſion. “ as you have deler- 
& mined not to go to town.” 


* 


Matilda, deſpairing of a more open 
utterance of his deſire, ſtopped, turned 
round, and putting her hand in his, an- WM 
ſwered by a look, —“ I have nt ſo de- 9 
& termined ; lead me where you will.“ 4 

„ You will go then!“ ſaid Conway. 
* Do J read right ? 


« T purpoſe it,” returned Matilda. 


« How: 


* 
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« How much may be ſaid” cried 


Conway, © without the articulation of 
*« word!“ 


ce Yes,” replied Matilda,“ it has of- 
« ten ſtruck me, that the language of 
i the tongue was only deſigned by na- 
e ture. for the negociation of buſineſs; 
&© for things affectionate, ſoothing, or 
e witty, may be ſaid by the eyes much 
* more forcibly.” | 

« One might indeed juſtly infer: ſo, 
&« Matilda,” ſaid Conway, ſmiling at 
this little fally, “ had nature given to 


every one eyes as expreſſive as yours.” 


CHAP, 
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ConwaY had not finiſhed ſpeaking 


two minutes, before a ſervant approach- 


ed, and told them their little Charles, 
mentioned before, was taken ill. Ma- 
tilda's countenance inſtuntly evinced the 
truth of Conway's late aſſertion; the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſion of maternal anxiety 
overſpread her features, whilſt ſhe flew 
to the Houſe without uttering a ſingle 
word. She was too much alatmed for ini 


quiry. Conway followed with feelings 


not leſs acute. They beheld their child 
extended on the knees of a female atten- 
dant; the beautiful bloom of his com- 
plexion was changed to a livid black- 
neſs, His limbs were diſtorted by con- 

vulſive 
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vulſive ſpaſms; every vein was ſoeled 
beyond its natural ſize, and his features 
were made hideous by contorſion. Such 
was now that lovely infant, whom ſo 
recently his fond father had held to his 
heart, exultingly exclaiming, that his 
little frame, glowing with life, health, 
and beauty, exhibited, a more ſtriking 
reſemblance of an infant Apollo than 
the imagination of the poet, or the hand 
of the * ever formed !-— Matilda, 
ſpringing haſtily forward, took the 
child and laid it an her lap; and whilſt 
her head bent over it, the big drops of 
ſorrow rolled from her cheek on its li- 
vid forehead. Go inſtantly,” ſaid 
Conway to one of the women, tell 
Philip to fetch Dr. —.“ 


His mandate was inſtantly obeyed. 
# As 
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As Conway held the liltle convulſed 
hand of the poor infant in. his, his 
heart ſmote him with having too im- 
portunately ſolicited the tender, anxious 


mother to quit her children, In the 


deep anguiſh of her heart, Matilda 


was ready to exclaim, Ah, ſee what 
& conſtant care, what unwearied atten- 


« tion theſe little beings demand!“ 


But ſhe checked herſelf on caſting her 
eyes on. Conway's ſace, which appeared 


the picture of grief: No, not even 


« jn the extremity of my own woe, will 


I add to his affliction !” . 


Dr. J arrived as ſpeedily as the 
diſtance would admit, but only arrived 
to diſpel alt hopes of the child's reco- 
very, who, according to his prediction, 
expired before another day dawned. 

Tout Bhs The 
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The parent's heart, formed in nature's 
rougheſt mold, and the ſoul of exquiſite 
ſenſibility, will here mutually ſympathize; 
for ſuch is the ſelfiſhneſs of human na · 
ture, that even the greedy, unfeeling 
heir, whoſe heart bounded at hearing of 
his father's death ;—who ſaw, without 
a ſigh, a venerable and affectionate mo- 
ther, brought by his vice and folly with 
ſorrow to the grave ;—who can behold 
a tender wife, the victim of his cruelty, 
- expiring by ſlow but ſure degrees, with- 
out remorſe, has yet wept in bitter an- 
guiſh; has melted even to infantine 


weakneſs at lofing a child, a living 
reſemblance of himſelf, 


* CHAP, 
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Cc HAP. V. 


Tuts calamitous incident retarded 
as will naturally be ſuppoſed, their jour- 
ney till winter had nearly given place to 
ſpring. Matilda would far rather ſtill 

have indulged her melancholly in the 

country; but Conway, who thought the 

change of objects might give a new turn 

to her ſpirits, united his own to the 
Preſſing 1 intreaties of Sir Harry and Lady 
G——, that ſhe would ſpend a few 
weeks in Groſvenot-Square, as they had 
promiſed to ſpend part of the ſummer 
with Mr. and Mrs. Conway in the coun- 
try. The news-papers had already an- 
nounced to them that Lady Gaythorne 


had depoſed the ſovereign of former 
* winters, 
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winters, and now reigned ſole empreſs 
of the wide and brilliant provinces of 
taſte; that the dreſs in which ſhe was 
preſented at court, had been a model 
for the faſhionable world ever fince;. 
that Gaythorne hats; Gaythorne caps, 
and Gaythorne trimmings, were the high 
rage of the day. Her name never ap- 
peared in the public prints, but pre- 
ceded by the epithets of lovely, ele- 
gant, enchanting, &c. &c. 
| * 
Theſe circumſtances joined to the 
high opinion they had of Sir Harry's 
taſte and judgement, led them to con- 
clude that Lady Gay thorne was at leaſt, 
a pretty or a fine woman. As to her 
being a perfect beauty, they made due 
allowances fot the exaggeration of fame, 


who ſeldom diſcriminates ſufficiently 


oY amidſt 


—— 
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amidſt the ſplendor of high rank, and. 
the trappings of fantaſtic / finery, to 
make a correct portrait. But as ſome 
years had elapſed ſince the Conways had 
mixed much in the gay world, their 
eyes, long accuſtomed to the natura 


beauty and ſimple neatneſs of the pro- 


vincial ladies, could ſee no charms in 
the gaudy ſubſtitutes of art, and conſe- 
quently the perſon and attire of Lady 
Gaythorne had few attractions in their 
ſight. But as J hope to have the honour 
of being read by ſome of thoſe whoſe 
habits of thinking were early formed in 
the great world, and never afterwards 


ſpoiled by ſecluſion from it, I ſhall for 


their amuſement embelliſ my work 


with as accurate a likeneſs of the lady 


now in queſtion as my * is * 
of delineating. 


W 
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The preciſe age of Lady Gay- 
thorne, 1 find impoſſible to- aſcertain : * 
ſeveral perſons who were intimate with 
her parents at the time of her birth, 
confidently declared ſhe had ſeen her 
ſix and twentieth birth day before the 
period at which theſe memoirs com- 
mence. But this evidence there is, 1 
grant, ſome cauſe to doubt, as the per- 
fon moſt nearly concerned in the affair, 
Lady Gaythorne herſelf, always averred | 
ſhe was no more than eighteen ;/and we 
are crediblyinformed; as a corroborative 
circumſtance, that her Ladyſhip's mo- 
ther when ſpeaking of her, even after 
* her marriage, conſtantly uſed the epi. 
tet of young girl, or young thing. 
But as I pique myſelf on a ſtrict impar· 
tiality, which is certainly one of the 
moſt material characteriſtics of a good 


ö Vol. op D — hiſtorian, 
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hiſtorian, I cannot refrain from inſert- 


ing a thought which has this inſtant ſtruck 


me, though it may in ſome degree 
weaken the force of the laſt fact. 


The learned and ingenious author of 
the eſſay on antient virgins having gal- 
lantly declared it his opinion, that the 
ra of old maidhood does not com- 
mence till the age of forty- three: 101 
think, and Lady Gaythorne's mother 
it is probable had the ſame idea, that 
according to this calculation the period 
of girlhood may be fairly extended be- 
vond the age of twenty-ſix and that 
of boyhood too. Nor do I doubt hay- 
in on my ſide in ſupport of this ſenti- 
| ment, thoſe two able advocates, the 


wirren, the ele Mr. . and his 


5 (7 ing 
n 4+ - N 
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ing my reliance on their having ſo often 
in their animated and claſſical orations 
ſtiled our wiſe young miniſter a boy, af- 
ter, as I apprehend, he had paſſed that 
age. le 360 7 25 


But to the portrait. 22 
Lady Gaythorne was tall, and thin 


even to leanneſs; her features were te- 
gular, but not one of them had the 


leaſt pretenſions to be called handſome, 


(except her eyes which were well ſhap- 
ed and of a fine blue,) nor was the want 
of beauty made up by the charms of an 
engaging aſpect : an inſolent pride be- 
ing the prevailing - expreſſion of her 
countenance, except when to ſerve any 
particular purpoſe ſhe cloathed it in the 
Ht % By 9937 1 | wil 
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wily ſmiles of allurement or diſimy- 
lation. 


By leading the faſhions however, ſhe 
found out a remedy for almoſt every de- 
fect: the hollowneſs of her cheeks, and 


the ſallowneſs of her complexion, 'ſhe 
_ rectified by a liberal uſe of the beſt 


fard and rouge: and ſhe continued to 
take from the length of her viſage by 
having her hair dreſſed full round her 
face and low down upon her forehead, 
ſo as to hide a conſiderable part of it. 


The meagerneſs of her neek was con- 


cealed by an artful arrangement of flow- 


ing curls ;- and the deficiency of a ri- 


ſing cheſt, aptly apologiſed for by an im- 
menſe protuberance of gauge, lace, 


or muſlin, ſupported by wire, catgut, 
| 3 | &c. 
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&c. &c. The extraordinary length and 


flatneſs of her arms from the ſhoulder 
to the elbow, ſhe concealed by a large 


full ſleeve tied with bunches of rib- 


bands; and to increaſe the beauty of 


that part of her arm, which the cuſtom 
of this country authoriſes every lady to 
ſhew undraped, a pair of black velvet 
bracelets. encircled her wriſts, which by 
making them. look ſmaller gave ſome: 
what more the. appearance of a gradual 
ſwell. to the upper part of her arm. 
Her feet which nature) had a little un- 
kindly formed rather large and flat, 
were according to the French faſhion 


pinched: into a pair of ſhoes, the ſoles 


of which ſcarcely exceeded the breadth 
of a half crown piece; bus by this Are 


dent compreſſure the inſtep was forced 
to a greater height, and the defect of 
1 nature 
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nature by that means happily. atoned 


/ 


But, there is yet another exquiſite 
ſtroke of her ladyſhip's art chat remains 
to be recorded, and which 1 beg pardon 
for not inſerting in its relative fituation. 
The ſkilful ſtatuary by a judicious uſe 
of the chiſſel, can, when he has formed 
the ſhoulders of a-female figure too 
high, eafily reduce them to the line of 


beauty: but though a woman of faſhion 
when bleſt with a happy genius, can 


as (I think I have ſhown) do much to 


increaſe the elegance of her own form, 


of a reduction fimiliar to that in the 
ſculptor's power, there is 1 believe, at 


It 
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It only remained therefore for lady 
Gaythorne to revive the Elizabeth Ruff, 
and introduce the immenſe handker · 


chief; and thus from a refinement of 


art, if ſhe could not give her own form 


the ſymmetry ſhe deſired, the amply 
compenſated for the want of it in her- 
ſelf, -by introducing a faſhion which 
rendered it of no effect in others. For 
let a ſtatue of Therſites, or Æſop, and 
the Venus de Medicis, be habited in the 


Gaythorne mode, and they would ap- 


pear equally graceful. Having reſided 
from her childhood at St. Omers, ſhe 
had acquired that free familiar air which 
diſtinguiſhes the French provincial la- 
dies; but without their wit and engag- 


ing vivacity. She ſpoke the Engliſh - 


tongue fluently, though with a foreign 
accent ; this laſt circumſtance was how- 
D 4 ever, 
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CHAP, VI. 

Ir vas between the hours of ſeven 
4 and eight in the evening when Conway 
and Matilda arrived at the elegant man- 
ſion of Sir Harry Gaythorne. At the 
door of the apartment to Which they 
were ſhewn, they were met by Sir Har- 
ry, who with a countenance beaming 
with Pleaſure, led them to Lady Gay- 
thorne. {39 VI 
4 = © Our friends nou and Mrs co 

I 6, way,” 2 „ 20 32 
iy Lady Gaythorne uttering every ex- 
I ; preſſion the vocabulary of good breed? 
6 ng furniſhes for ſuch orcafibns, aid. 


- 


271 


D. 5 Gy having, 
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lit having returned the bows of Mr. Con- 
It way, took the hand of Matilda and led 3J 7 
| her to a ſopha at the upper end of the 9 
room. Sir Harry and Conway again 
ſeized the hands of each other, repeat- 
ing expreſſions of joy at this meeting, 
with a warmth that delighted Matilda, 4 2 
who inſtantly turned her eyes towards 2 
Lady Gaythorne, expecting to find her 


employed, and equally charmed with 9 
herſelf in contemplating the looks of 3 1 
friendly affection which animated the RP 
countenances of both. But her Lady- 4 


* Ss * 
11 0 I 9 
, 7 hs 


ſhip was much more importantly engag- 4 7 

ed than in tracing the lines which the AY 
gentle and generous affections of the Y 

- foul impreſs on the aſpe&; for the ends 1 
depending from a knot of ribband on 
one of her ſleeves were not of an equal! 
length, and ſhe was buſied in adjuſting 

1 2 this 1 
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XX thispartof her drapery. Having com- 
4 | pleated it, ſhe turnd to Mrs. Conway 
= and told her, C ſhe had ſuffered a great 
4 deal from having been ſo long depriv- 
ed of the happineſs of feeing her 
and Mr. Conway; and thanked them 
both for the honour and . happineſs 
A |: « they gave her by their viſit.” 


Mr. and Mrs. Conway were making 
the politeſt return to this compliment, 
when a thundering footman's rap ſhook 
the houſe with a violence that- muſt to- 

YH tally have deranged her lady ſhip's nerves, 
1 | a had it proceeded from any other cauſe © 
than that of announcing viſitors. Of 
this we have not the leaſt doubt, hav- 
ing been credibly informed, that though 
ſhe never diſcovered the ſmalleſt emo- 
tion, but fat with the utmoſt fortitude 
| D 6 | during | 
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poſtman never failed making her ſtart, 


Sir Harry continued talking with his 


Tuſtling of filks on the ſtaireaſe cauſed 


ing we might be denied tootherviſitors;: 


Mrs. Conway: 2 —Therewas no oppor- 


8 unity for any apſwer from LadyGuy- 
R * _ wh | L C A s 41 chorne; 
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. Pp 3 MM 
during the laſt- mentioned noiſe. The 9 


heavy mechanical double knock of the 


complain of her nerves, and declare 
khat. the ſound went quite through ber 
brain, and put her whole frame in agi- 
tation for a quarter of an hour after- 


s.. 9 


— — Af * — —— 
EY 
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Friend till the ſound of feet and the 
him to exclaim with ſurpriſe, turning 
to her-Ladyſhip—<Your orders have 
4 beennegle&ed!—I requeſted thiseven- 


et thinking after ſo long a journey it 
«« would be more agreeable to Mr. and 
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thorne ; but a look of diſpleaſure which 
the had hardly time to chaſe from her 
features when the ſervant entered and 


n 
_Y 


announced“ Lady Witlington, and 
Es. Neville.“ Lady Gaythorne hay- 
ing paid her compliments with great re- 
ſpect to the former, vouchſafed a nod 
and courteſy to the latter. She placed 
Lady Witlington on the ſopha beſide 
Mrs. Conway, and Mrs. Neville funk 
into the firſt unoccupied chair on which. 
ſhe caſt her eye, 
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voice! What brilliant execution! 

et Rut I o) ILWas vexed to hear her: 
rective ſo much applauſe: thę inſo- 
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key 


« Did your Ladyſhip ſee Mara's. 


« Yes, and was enchanted! What a 


& 
ke 
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© lent caprice of her late conduct ought 
“ to have been puniſhed by marks of ne- 
te glect and contempt.” 


Why wiſh it ſhould be ſo?” ſaid Sir 
Harry. I fear that the public in general 
is too apt to delight in humbling the 
ce ſpirits of perſons of great ſuperiority 
& of talents, who from want of fortune 
cc are dependant on it for ſupport and 
tc protection, whilſt the pride and arro- 
tc gance of the rich and great paſs fre- 
« quently unnoticed, always unpuniſhed.“ 


66 Oh ! becaufe we have it not in our 
« power to puniſh them,” replied Lady 
Gaythorne, 


« Pardon me; we have it always in 
our power to ſhew our diſapprobgtion 


«of 


* i 
nv 
=. 
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« of their conduct in the way juſt men 


« tioned, by marks of neglect and con- 


« tempt. How wide is the difference! 
« Tf in this age of frivolity and diſſipa- 
tc tion, a man or woman of faſhion con- 
* deſcends to cultivate the ſmalleſt ta- 
ce Jent for arts, ſcience, or literature, 


a their performances are extolled with 
« rapture; candid eritiſm is precluded, 


and the arbitraty umpire, faſhion, 
« ſtamps their value. They meet, per- 


* haps, with ſome few inſtances of per- 


« ſonal envy ; but this is amply made 
« amends for, by the unmixed applauſe 
te they receive from the many. On the 
« contrary, what is his lot who is ne- 
© ceffitated to depend for the means of 
& exiſtence on even the ſublimeſt efforts 
« of Heaven born genius? Why the 
+ ſupercilious, affected diſregard of ma- 


ny 


* 
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y who underſtanding his excellence, 
« want "the foul to ſpread the worth 
* they love; and the ignorant commen- a 
« taries, and even the infolerit diſdainn 
& of thoſe who. can neither underſtand. | : 
6 nor judge. It ſhould ſeem, that we x | ; 
«feel humbled to receive pleafure from 
, our inſeriors in: birth and fortune, and 1 
« take thefs methods of revengin g our | 
© ſelves for the ſuperiority. nature: has; 4 ; 
0 en them « over us.“ » 
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A little IO" FEE lighted the 
penfive. features of Mrs. Neville while. 
he ſpoke. * Moſt truly ſaid; Sir Harry, wm 
cried' Fady, Witlington; „you have 
1 what my ſoul feels. It is a 

_ via of. human nature, that almoſt. 
4 males one #himed: * EE of the 
06 0454512 D372 ili light. 
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« che ſame ſpecies with individuals 
« capable of, ſentiments-ſo illiberal.” 


| 
Lady Gaythorne either did nat, or 
- pretended not to pay the leaſt attention 
to what Sir Harry. had been faying ; 
and when Lady Witlington had ended, 
ſhe turned to her with an air, whether 
real or fiftious, that implied ſhe. had 
been reflecting on a very important ſub- 
jet. © Pray,” ſaid the, * did your 
* Ladyſhip obſeve Mrs. W—— hat, 
* the night of Dido: was it ſteel or dia- 
© mond that glittered ſo violently at a 
* diſtance ?” ? 


Sir Harry appeared mortified to the 
quick; his eye brows grew more ele- 
vated at her affected inattention to the 
converſation which had paſſed, and the 
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Lady WitHngton replied, © ſhe really 


could not determine ;” and juſt then 


Mr. Needham was announced, 


cheeks; but making an effort to ſup- 
away, and his features ſettled into the 


preſs the emotion of anger, it died 
languid look of diſappointed. hope. 
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CH AP. 4 VII, 


? | z * IN this gentleman's character there 


woas ſomething very ſingular; it was a 
- character little underſtood, He paſſed 


for a cynical obſerver and commentator 
on the follies of mankind ; whilſt in 
— reality, he made his way in the world 

4 by a conſummate knowledge in the art of 
flattery, His father, who was for many 
years a merchant of great eminence, 
ſoon after young Needham had com- 
pleated his ſtudies at the Univerſity, 
died inſolvent. Whilſt he was in the 
agonies of ſurpriſe and affliction at this 
melancholy change in his affairs, a 
young gentleman who had lately ſue- 
ceeded to his paternal inheritance, and 
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68 
into whoſe friendſhip he had infinuat- 
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ed himſelf at College, gave him an 
aſſylum in bis houſe, and ſettled upon 
him an annuity of a hundred pounds a 
year, Here he was introduced upon a 
footing of equality to the beſt company. 


Happening, however, to give offence 
to the lady his friend, a few years after 
married; he was genteelly diſraiſſed- from 
the houſe, and though he ſtill continued 
to viſit there, it was plain he was not 
weleomed as an intimate friend. Ac- 
euſtomed to the indolent ſoftneſſes, and 
the brilliant amuſements ef high life, 
he knew not how to relinquiſh them, 
and he revolved a thouſand ſchemes in 
his head for enabling a man poſſeſſed of 
a bare hundred pounds a-year, to ſhare 


in the voluptuous indulgences, the ex- 
| penſive 
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penſive pleaſures of the affluent. He 
ſaw the thing done every day by thoſe 
who had the faculty of applying them- 
ſelves with addreſs to the weakneſſes, the 
vices, the caprices, of mankind.— And 
what he had ſeen of life had ſhewn to 
him, that the readieſt way to the goal 
he aimed at was by the road of ſome 
1 1 ſpecies of adulation. He ſaw. the beat - 
en road of indiſcriminating flattery ſo 
thronged, that he feared he ſhould be 
often joſtled in his paſſage, and, per- 
haps, at laſt, totally overſet by ſome 
| of thoſe who poſſeſſed more of the 


'Y graces of manner than himſelf. He 
IF refolved, therefore, to ſtrike out a 
path for himſelf, which yet ſhould 
1 x Nb | 
- 8 eventually lead him to the | ſame 
. point. He determined to become a ge- 
| neral cenſor, and a partial flatterer 


but 
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but imagine not, reader, his encomiums 
were confined to the rich and pow- 
erful: he found it his advantage ſome- 
times to beſtow them on perſons not di- 
ſtinguiſhed by theſe advantages; and 
in this he was judicious, for it had to 
flight obſervers the appearance of difin- 
tereſtneſs, which, aided by the auſterity 
with which he inveighed againſt the 
vices of the great world, made his 
praiſes more ardently coveted; and more 
highly eſtimated when obtained, 
e had fathomed the depth of Lady 
Gaythorne's underſtanding he knew 
the extent of Sir Harry's fortune, and 
played his cards accordingly. He had 
a a ſort of ſarcaſtic wit, which enterrain- 
ed; and as it is not difficult to make our 
converſation admired on an ill- natured 
ſubject 
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ſubject without this ingredient, yet when 
it is intermixed, it-grounds a reputation 
for the talent of ſhining in converſation, 


that nothing can ſhake. For though 
ſome, through, good-nature, and others 


from a dread of being laſhed in the 
ſame way, feel uneaſy ſenſations ;- yet 
the far greater number of the auditors 


will be thorough admirers; for there is 


but a ſmall part of the world wha, ſee 
their own characters clearly enough to 


think themſelves objects for ſatiric ani- 


madverſion; and of thoſe who on ſuch 
occaſions feel for others, very ſmall in- 
deed is the number. Even thoſe who, 
from a timidity of diſpoſition, fear a 
ſatiriſt, will court him for the ſame rea- 
ſons,.— from a dread, and a knowledge 
of his malignity ; as the ſimple Indians 
worſhip 
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72 
worſhip the Devil, to court him not to 
ſour their palm wine. | 


Sir Harry Gaythorne, on the entrance 
of Mr. Needham, had crofled over to 

hat ſide of the room on which Mrs. 
Neville fat, and began a converſation 
with her, by ſaying, What do yo 
< think, Mrs. Neville, of the new dance 
86 JI Convito di Pietro * 


F * 
4 


4 ſaw great part of it with admira- 
40 tion, returned the, 


—_— I usb 1 ſubject worthy the 
10 contemplation, and likely to ſtrike 
2 imagination of an hiſtorical paint- 
AL en which made me mention * 


te Ob, | 
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998 Oh, good Heavens '” returned ſhe, 
ce there is in the attitudes, the expreſſion 
& of Lepicq, the boldneſs, the terrible 
«races of Angelo, the abaſhed, the 
( ſelt-reprosching humility ; — the re- 


2% cc morſe-ſtritck airs, which Guido knew 
4 to give in a few of his pieces, beyond 
„ every other maſter. I declare I know 
© no modern profeſſor of any one of 
« the imitative arts, who could depict 
1 the paſſions with greater force or juſt- 
. 42 | © neſs than Lepicq.“ | | 


oY 


« Little Neville” ſaid Needham; with 


1 a patronizing and ſagacious air, “you 
de *« ſpeak very well as an artiſt, but 
t (though as ſuch you may be allowed 


eto contemplate II Convito di Pietro 
« with delight, the tongue and the pen 
* of the moraliſt ſhould ſtigmatiſe it as 
Yor. 1. 3 « an 
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< an exhibition that marks the profliga- 
ee cy of the age in colours the moſt glar- 
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< ing. And J have no doubt, if repre- 


« ſentations of this kind continue to 
c be encouraged, but the Chriſtian 


idea of future puniſhments will con- 


« vey as little horror as the heathen no- 


e tion” of Tartarus ; and the records 
„of ſcripture be as familiarly ran- 


« ſacked for materials for dramatic 
© compoſition, as have been the pages 
« of mythological ſtory. Nor ſhould I, 
I confeſs, be ſurprized to ſee a panto- 
00 mime announced, taken from ſome 
60 paſſage in holy writ, The Tempta- 
—and the Aſcent of 
45 Satan, bearing to the pinnacle of a 
* high rock the Saviour of the World, 


& immortaliſe ſome Harlequin of the. 


c“ preſent day.” 
20 Good 
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.« Good God! you are too ſevere, 
« ſurely, Mr. Needham,“ faid Lady 
Witlington ; whilſt looks of ſurprize aud 
momentary awe paſſed over the counte · 
nances of all but Lady Gaythorne, Who 
with an air of indifference replied, © I 
e hate pantomimes; I never ſtay to ſee 
e them; the boxes are always empty be- 
&« fore they begin.“ True, replied 
Sir Harry; © and I am inclined to 
think, bad as the age is, repreſentas 
« tions of that kind muſt for ſome time 

ce longer be confined to dances at the 
« Opera; for I much queſtion whether, 
ce conſidering the higher claſs of people 
ego out before the pantomime begins, 
ce there would at preſent be found a par- 
*© ty ſtrong enough to ſupport them.“ 

E 2 
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«- Oh, Sir,” returned Needham, 
« but ſpectacles of that kind would, I 


& have no doubt, inſpire a rage for the 


« tricks of Harlequin, and rivet our 
ce people of rank as firmly to their ſeats 


ec as ever did the graces of Veſtris, or the 


e majeſty of Simonet; for an appear- 
& ance of irreligion can give conſe- 


«quence to the meaneſt objects, 'and 


t throw an air of faſhion over the vul- MY 


66 gareſt amuſements.” 


I ſhould be afraid,” ſaid Mr. Con- 
© way, ſmiling, “ that the taſte of the 
« age would be much againſt the revi- 
e val of any thing like the long-explod- 
«ed farces, called the Myſteries and 
« Moralities—But if the 1dea of them 
cc were ſo far revived as to make the 
« Devil a character in modern farces, it 4 

*« would 1 


% 
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* would have one good effect, it would 
* reconcile us, in ſome degree, to the 
« monſtrous plots and unnatural inci- 


ce dents, fo much the dramatic faſhion 


« of the*preſent day; as, in thoſe an- 


« cjent pieces, the Devil was invariably 
« the plotter of all the miſchief.” —PFar- 
ther converſation on the ſubject was pre- 
vented by Sir Harry's aſking Mrs. Ne- 
ville, if the ſhould exhibit at the Royal 
Academy any of her paintings this year? 


“ Only one piece,” ſhe returned 
« the ſubject is Minerva conducting a 
« young pupil to the Temple of Sei- 
e ence it was begun at the requeſt of 


Lady Witlington, and the principal 
ce figure is a portrait of her ladſhip.” 
| Y 


\ 
E 3 cc Had 
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« Had Mrs. Neville's talents been in 
« the Hogarthian Rlile,” ſaid Needham, 
ſpeaking to Sir Harry in a key loud 
enough for thoſe who fat next him to 
hear, and yet ſo whiſpered as to give the 
party in queſtion ſome colour for ſeem- 
ing not to hear; and ſhe had deſigned 
« to repreſent a wrinkled hag, conduct - 
« ing a young pupil to a modern Tem- 
« ple. of Venus, I ſhould have com- 
* mended her choice of a fitter,” 


Mrs. Neville changed colour, andthe 
teſt who heard him looked abſolutely 
terrified. But Lady Witlington, with 
an admirable preſence of mind, pretend- 
ed to be too deeply engaged in conver- 
ſation with Lady Gaythorne to appre- 
hend they were talking of her. The 
attention Needham had paid to Mrs. 

; Nevilles 
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Neville, had given that lady ſome fort 
of conſequence with Lady Gaythorne, 
for ſhe had looked once or twice towards 
her; and that without any haughtineſs 
in her aſpect. Lady Witlington had, 
perhaps, perceived this, and thought it 
the favourable moment to propoſe the 
thing for which ſhe had introduced her 
protegee to Lady Gaythorne for ſhe 
ſaid. Mrs. Neville would think her- 
& ſelf much honoured if your Ladyſhip 
* would fit to her pencil for ſome hiſto- 
& rical figure, as it will undoubtedly be 
«a means of bringing her talents into 
4 notice.“ | g 


Is portrait painting her forte?“ 
“ She has great excellence in that 


© way.” N | 
E 4. &« And 
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* 


* And you tell me ſhe has pieces 
tc every year in the Exhibition ! — Well, 
* will call to-morrow morning and fee 
her pictures but does your Lady- 
« ſhip think there will be time to finiſh 
* picture of me before the Exhibition 
60 opens ?—for that is a material point 
* with me; as I aſſure you my ſole mo- 
& tive in having one done is to ſerve 
your friend, Three of the firſt artiſts 
« have my portrait in hand at this 
te time.” | 

Y | | 
Having accompliſhed, by this ſacri- 
fice to Lady Gaythorne's vanity, the 
point ſhe aimed at, Lady Witlington 
told Mrs. Neville the honour Lady 
Gaythorne deſigned her ;—and after the 
cuſtomary forms had paſſed, Lady Wit- 
lington and Mrs. Neville withdrew, — 

| They 
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They had ſcarcely left the room, when 
Needham launched into animadverſions 
on the ſervice it would be of to the fame 
of the paintreſs, to delineate a figure ſo 
_ diſtinguiſhed for beauty as Lady Gay- 


thorne's, 


The former part of Needham's con- 
verſation, though ſome of his ideas had 
a little ſtartled her, had rather tended 
to prejudice Mrs. Conway in his favour ; 
the thought many of his ſtrictures well 
meant-and ſtriking, but his coarſe man- 
ner of ſpeaking of Lady Witlington 
had diſguſted her a good deal; for from 
the intereſt ſhe ſeemed to take in the ſuc- 
ceſs of Mrs. Neville's talents ſhe was in- 
clined to think well of her head and 
heart: and therefore as ſhe ever made 
it a point to ſpeak all ſhe could in favour 

| BY: of 
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of thoſe ſhe heard depreciated, ſhe 


took occaſion, when her ladyſhip had 
diſappeared, to commend her zeal in the 


cauſe of the perſon whoſe abilities ſhe 
patroniſed. 


| 
* All a farce, madam ?” returned 


Needham, haſtily ;= I have had op- 
“ portunities of knowing Lady Wit- 


<< lington's character well, and ſhe is 


„ {ſenſible of it, which was the reaſon 


* ſhe. would not ſeem to hear what I 


% ſaid.— Towards this very woman, 
„ whom' ſhe pretends to patronize, I 
* know ſhe has acted baſely. The fact 


* js this :—Lady Witlington, ever ſince 
© a certain affair has been talked of, 
finding herſelf but coldly received by 
many of her friends, and the circle of 
« her zequaintance likely to diminiſh, 
3 1 2 « prudently 


\ 
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ce prudently ' bethought of ſetting up 
c herſelf as a patroneſs of the profeſſors + 
« of arts and ſcience ; and by the libe- 
& rality with which ſhe ſpends her mo- 
ce ney, and the eclat of a title, ſhe con- 
ve trives to bring about her a number of 
«© that claſs of people; by this means 


ec ſhe has collected in her train of viſit- 


© ing acquaintance, perhaps, upon the 


« whole, characters more reſpectable 
(though not ſo brilliant with reſpect 
to exterior ſplendour) than thoſe ſhe 
« formerly aſſociated with; for, with 
« the hope of meeting perſons with ta- 
ce lents congenial to their own, many 


« people of rank who are diſtinguiſhed 


« for worth and a love of elegant art 
« and liberal ſcience, honour her par- 
« ties with their preſence. And, by de- 
e grees, I dare ſay ſhe will again be re- 

E 6 44 ceived 


* 2 
"w" 


« ble farmer in 
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« ceived by every deſcription of perſons 
ce who figure in the world of faſhion. 
** But to the immediate ſubject.— Mrs. 
„Neville was the daughter of one of 


Lady Wirlington' s tenants, a reputa- 


ſhire: — the girl 
had been educated at a country board- 
« ing ſchool, where ſhe had been taught 
to draw by an indifferent maſter who 
attended the boarders, Some ſketches 
{« ſhe had made were aceidentally ſnewn 
eto Lady Witlington, when ſhe was in 
*« the country, and an amateur of faſhion 
* who was then on a viſit to her lady- 
« ſhip, pronouncing them above medi- 
J ocrity, ſhe thought that a favourable 
« Opportunity preſented itſelf for diſtin- 
« guiſhing her love of art, and her philan- 
C thropic diſpofitionat the ſame time, ſhe 
« accordingly ſent for the young woman, 


« took 
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& took her into her houſe, and furniſhed | 
ce her with proper maſters to finiſh her 
« education; particularly attending to 
d that art ſhe had ſhewn the dawn of abi- 
« lities to excel in. Here ſhe continued 
« ſtudiouſiy endeavouring to improve 
& by the aſſiſtance offered, and gave no 
te cauſe of diſguſt, till a young man of 
« immenſe fortune, the nephew of Lady 
© Witlington, and to whom Lord Wit- 
e lington had been guardian, by coming 
frequently to the houſe, appeared to 
* have conceived the. ſtrongeſt admira- 
« tion of Miſs Markland's charms, 
© worth, and talents; and as her lady- 
ce ſhip knew him to be amiable, and of 
* that ſpirit which minds of her lady- 
„ ſhip's caſt are pleaſed to ſtile roman- 

« tically generous, ſhe feared he would 
« offer honourable addreſſes to her pro- 


© tegee 


47 
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te teg6e,—a circumſtance ſhe could not 
<« think of with patience, as his eſtate, 
« in caſe of Mr. Manſel's dying with- 
ec out an heir, Lord Witlington had 
re left to her ladyſhip.—She remon- 
ce ſtrated with him in the ſtrongeſt terms 
« againſt the diſhonour he was about to 
10 bring upon their family, by deſcend- 
« ing to a plebian alliance. She even 
tc added hints, reflecting on the morals 


* of Miſs Markland ; but Mr. Manſel ſaw 


« the deſign ſhe aimed at, and they had 
*© no other effect on his mind than to 
< irritate him to ſay, he thought a wo- 
cc man of worth, however lowly born, 
did more honour to a family than one 
« of illuſtrious birth, whoſe actions 
« were ignoble. This ftroke, which 
& ſhe could not but perceive was meant 
« for herſelf, fired Lady Witlington with 


8 ; « ſo 
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ce ſo ſtrong a reſentment, that ſhe deter- 
« mined, at all events, to gratify her 
& pride, avarice, and revenge by fruſtra- 


<« ting their union; and ſhe inſtantly ſet 


c every engine at work to bring about 
cher purpoſe, She knew Mr. Manſel 


% was going out of town the next day, 
* and ſhe had drawn from his converſa- 


tion of this day that he had not yet 
* made a direct offer of his hand and 
fortune to Miſs Markland, and ſhe 
e contrived to engage her ſo that he 


could have no opportunity of ſpeak- 
« to. her alone that day. 


« As ſoon; as he was gone ſhe entered 


« upon the ſubject ſhe had been for ſome 
7 * thinking of. 


« My dear Markland, ſaid ber VE 


2 « ſhip 


e 


— — 2 dy U— —u— 
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* ſhip with a tone of kindneſs, I have 


"= long been thinking of ſome way of 


& eſtabliſhing you in life, that may be a 
66 certain reſource when I ſhall be no 
© more; a period, which, conſidering 
© my ill ſtate of health, may not be far 
« diſtant.—I have ſomething to propoſe 
* to you, which 1: Roper will A 
« by: ma 5 


© The poor girl, with tears of grati- 
* tude thanked her lady ſhip for her kind 
& concern, and ſaid ſhe was ſureſhe could 


« ſuggeſt nothing but what was for her 


« beſt intereſt, Lady Witlington then 


“ ſaid ſhe had heard of a perſon who was 


te remarkably clever at embroidery, who 
te wiſhed to find a partner who had a 
« turn for flower painting Now as this 
ic appears to me, added her ladyſhip, 

| | pot 
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not an ineligible plan, if you approve 
« jt, I will advance the few hundred 

ce pounds required, and you ſhall imme- 
te diately enter into buſineſs, and I can 
s almoſt inſure you ſucceſs, for I will 
« recommend you to all my friends.— — 
The words* enter into buſineſs, ſtruck 
« Miſs Markland to the heart; and 
« whilſt Lady Witlington was deliver- 
* ing this ſpeech ſhe felt as if undergo- 
© ing a ſudden metamorphoſis ;—to be 
te thus in a moment degraded from an 
& hiſtorical painter to a little pattern- 
« drawer for an embroiderer, was too 
* much !—ſhe could not articulate a 
& ſyllable for ſome minutes; at laſt ſhe 
& burſt into tears,-* What have you to 
« object, Miſs Markland,' faid Lady 
“ Witlington, —“ this is the firſt time 
J ever perceived in you ſymptoms of 
ese jngratitude,' 


cc Oh 
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ce Oh, madam!” returned ſhe, en- 
« deavouring to ſtifle her tears, I am 
* not, I will not be ungrateful- but I 
* had flattered myſelf I had hoped 


„ With what had you flattered 


« yourſelf—what had:you . Miſs 


« Markland ” 


_ I had Ls encouraged by your 
4 praiſes, and thoſe of the friends you 


& procured me, that I ſhould have been 
« able to provide for myſelf in time by 
« the practice of a more elevated talent,” 


© But you know, my child,” return» 
« ed her ladyſhip, appearing to ſoften a 
« little, © the ſucceſs of exertions of that 
< nature is very uncertain ; and many 
years muſt elapſe before even great 

& artiſts 


N 
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ce artiſts can extract a ſupport from 
« their labours they muft wait till 
time aud the voice of the public have 
given a ſanction to their abilities: 
* beſides, it really takes a courſe of 
© years: to acquire excellence ſufficient 
ce to gain the applauſe of unprejudiced _ 
*« judges, and I could willingly ſee you 
ce ſettled in ſome certain way of provid- 
te ing for yourfelf; for the delicacy of 
&« my conſtitution renders the tenure of 
© my life very precarious, - I aſſure you 
te when I was laſt ul I thought much 
« about you; and I reſolved, if I recos 
« yered, to ſee you ſpeedily fixed in 
t ſome way of life—for it is dreadful to 
6e think to what a fine young woman 
like you might be ſubjected, without 
© the means of providing for herſelf.” 


c Miſs 
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ce Miſs Markland, who had all the 
ec real "modeſty of true genius, with a 
ic ſingular meekneſs of ſpirit, was much 
« ſtruck by the words unprejudiced 
* judges; —ſhe began to fear left the 
« applauſe the had received might have 
4 been given in compliment to the par- 
© rjality Lady Witlington was ſuppoſed 
«to have for her; and that ſhe had 
« oyer-rated her own talents, She cal- 
« Jed to mind,—or rather what had been 
& ſaid recalled to her mind, that her 
& birth entitled her to no higher ſitua- 
te tion than that her patroneſs was pro- 
6 pofing to place her in; and reflections 
& like theſe ſerved a little to filence 
ce thoſe feelings of diſguſt which roſe at 
e the firſt hearing Lady Witlington's 
ce propoſition ; yet, though ſhe ſubmit- 
ted without murmuring, ſhe could 
„not 
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& not without lamenting. She recollect- 
& ed it was not only a change of fitua- 
< tion, but a change of ſociety, ſhe was 
about to experience but looking on 
( theſe feelings as the ſuggeſtions of a 
pri revolting at the diſpenſations of 
Providence, ſhe ſtrove to ſubdue 
& them, ang with the beſt grace ſhe 
could command, expreſſed her ſub- 
© miſhon to what her ladyſhip thought 
&« for her beſt intereſt, They went that 
« day and inquired the particulars they 
&* wiſhed to know of the perſon in quel- 
« tion; and it now only remained to pay 
© the compliment to her father of ſub- 
* mitting the ſcheme to his opinion.— 
“This was immediately given in fa- 
« your of her ladyſhip's plan. 


cc The | 
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« The day was fixed for ber going; 
* —ſhe went—with what ſentiments 


* —— — uF— Arr — 


& may cafily be conceived. 


« When Mr. Manſel returned from 
ce the country he inquired where Miſs 
% Markland was? — he was told gone 
into the country. — He aſked to be 
ce informed where, but this was deciſive- 
64 y denied by Lady Witlington. He 
© then declared to her ladyſhip he would 
« write to Mr. Markland to inquire the 
& reſidence of his daughter; but the 


cc very moment he had quitted the houſe, 
c Lady Witlington fat down and wrote to 
« Mr. Markland, to warn him againſt 
« diſcovering to Mr. Manſel the place 
«© where ſhe had fixed his daughter; 
ce telling him his deſigns reſpecting his 
« daughter were not of a right nature, 
and 
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« and that ir was fearing they might 
« prove fatal to her honour, that ſhe 
„had removed her from her houſe, 
© and wiſhed to conceal her from Mr. 
„ Manſel. The good man, in conſe- 
„ quence of this letter, reſolutely re- 
« fuſed” him any information. Theſe 
ce obſtacles had the contrary effect from 
ec what her ladyſhip wiſhed ; they only 
« heightened the paſſion ſhe hoped 
«© they would ſubdue, —He employed 
ec intreaties, expoſtulations, tears, to 
« dra from Lady Witlington the place 
« of Miſs Markland's abode, but the 
« was incxorable. Fearing, however, 
« that a paſſion ſo violent, acting on a 
* mind ardent by nature, would in time, 
« in ſpite of all her machinations, 
© achieve what it aſpired to enthufiaſti- | 
« cally, ſhe planned a _" vile in 


« its 
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« its projection, and fatal in its execu 
ce tion; engaging in it one whom ſhe. 
e knew had an inclination for the perſon 
of Miſs Markland— this was a Mr. Ne- 
« ville, a painter, who had been former- 
ly one of her ladyſhip's favourites in the 
« line of gallantry, and whoſe abilities 
« as an artiſt, by her indefatigable ex- 


* ertions, ſhe had brought into notice; 


& ſhe told him if he would gain the hand 
«of Miſs Markland ſhe would preſent 
„him with a thouſand pounds, As he 
& was at this time much preſſed by im- 
ä portunate creditors, and really was 
* charmed with the perſon of the young 
& lady, he reſolved to leave no attempt 
e untried to bring about an event, in all 
« reſpects to him defirable, By Lady 
56 Witlhgtoo's advice he | took : apart- 
* ments at the houſe where ſhe had 

„placed 
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« placed Miſs Markland; here he paid 
« her the moſt unremitted attentions, 
« and uſed all the rhetoric he was maſter 
« of to conciliate her affections, but in 


. © yain; ſhe was reſolute in her refuſal. 


© Determined, at all events, to effect 
<« the purpoſe he had in view, he put in 
practice a ſtratagem which had at firſt 
« been mentioned to him by her lady- 
«© ſhip as their dernier reſort, As he 
* boarded in the family, he had eaſily 
an opportunity of infuſing into ſome- 
thing ſhe drank at ſupper, a ſleeping 
7 potion. The ſomniferous draught 
ſoon operated; ſhe withdrew, He ſtaid 
e with the other lady till ſhe retired for 
the night, and then found the cham- 


aber of the unhappy Miſs Markland, on 


** whom the ſoporific liquor had had its 


natural effects. The morning came— 


Vor. I. F ce abandoned 
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c abandoned to deſpair, ſhe. attempted 


ce to deſtroy herſelf—he prevented her: 
e ſhe flung herſelf into a coach, and was 


ec driven to the houſe of her falſe friend; 


de he followed her as faſt as poſſible; 
he was there almoſt as ſoon as herſelf. 
« She had not had time to articulate a 
* word when he appeared—fighs, tears, 
ce and convulſive groans alone had told 
e her ladyſhip her diabolical plan had 


« had its wiſhed-for conſequence. . 


„Approach not, thou monſter !'— 
« cried Miſs Markland ; but finding he 
ce ſtill advanced, ſhe was flying out of 
e the room. | 


& For; heaven's, ſake !—fſay. one of 


« you what is the meaning of all this!“ 


„ cried 


* 
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cc cried Lady Witlington, With mY air 


« of the moſt finiſhed Eee ns ©) 


#, 33 
; [4 2 4 # > + 


« © Oh, abt me got another mo- 


ment in his preſence !? cried Miſs 
« Markland, - or ſure T am I fhall do 


% ſome deed of defperation.'—He bar- 
<« red her paſſage— he knelt at her feet 
© pleaded the violence of his paſſion, ; 
« which' nothing could ſubdue - ſwore 
« that he had been inſtigated to the ac- 
tion he had committed bf the hope | 
e that ſhe would marry hint; and with 
«every mark of well · acteg paſſion in- 


te treated her inſtantly to 8 5 
* that Or A 


* Sbe ee him with the bittereſt 
« reproaches he implored the media- 
«tion of Lady Witlington. Enough 


F'z | * had 


44 
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had now fallen from them to permit 
“her ladyſhip with propriety to ſeem to 
« underſtand: ſomewhat of the cauſe of 
e this ſcene; ſhe burſt forth into 
ce the loudeſt and moſt opprobrious in- 


« yectives againſt Neville, and ſeemed 


“ {ſtrongly to abet Miſs Markland in her 


« refuſal of his offer. When her lady- 
« ſhip had played this part as long as 
«ae: thought neceſſary, ſhe, after hav- 
ing at his earneſt entreaty, ſpoken with 
«© him ſome minutes alone, ſhe return- 
« ed to Miſs Markland, and apparently 
* melted by his ſupplications and peni- 
te tence, even ſolicited her to accept his 
« hand. She painted to her, that if any 
te thing of what had paſſed ſhould tranſ- 
«.pire, the world, which always ranks 
ce itſelf on the male fide, would never 
« receive ker among the number of the 
c“ innocent; 
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„innocent; and that ſhould her father 
hear any thing to her diſhonour, it 
« would bring his reverend hairs with 
«© ſorrow to the grave, By arguments 
l and ſuggeſtions like theſe, ſhe ſtrove 
«to perſuade her that nothing remained 
«« to. preſerve her honour but to give 
him her hand. Mifs Markland was 
+: long inexorable ; but Lady Witling- 
ce ton, at laſt, deploring her obſtinacy 
and blindneſs to her on intereſt, ſaid 
e that if ſhe perſiſted in ſentiments fo 
«« injudicious, ſhe muſt withdraw her 


he countenance and protection. 


“The thought of being left to the 
< world unpatroniſed, with perhaps a 
„ tarniſhed character; the diſtreſs of her 
e parents, roſe to her mind: bewildered 
between the ſupplications of the one, 
No x and 


| 


| 
l 
| 
| 
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and the arguments of the other, ſhe 


was at length led to the altar. Their 


marriage was announced in the papers » 
* young Manſel faw it, and madneſs was 
ce the conſequence. His friends were 
« obliged to put him under the care of a 


* phyſician, eminent for his {kill in treat- 


« iog perſons afflicted in that way. He 
« was removed to the Doctor's houſe a 
ci few miles from town.— Here Mrs. Ne- 
te ville viſited, and happening to be walk- 


« ing in the garden, one of the ladies of 


& the family requeſted her-to fir down in 
« a little arbour to ſing to them : ſhe be- 
e gan. It chanced that Mr. Manſel, who 
Was at that time in a melancholy and 
« quiet ſtate, had been ſuffered/to ramble 
er about the garden. The found of a 


4 voice fo well remembered drew him 


to the place; the ladies who were 


122 | « with 


ww 
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er with her perceived him approach, but 
4 Mrs. Neville did not. He continued 
ee fixed to the ſpot as if beholding 4 vi- 
s ſion that he feared would the next mo- 
& ment diſappear, till.» ſhe had ended 
her ſong; when darting eagerly towards: 
c her, he exclaimed with looks of the 
moſt enthuſiaſtic delight. — Have Iat 
« length found her? — Ves! it is ſhe, 
and I am bleſt for ever. He ſeemed 
« to have entirely loſt all ideas of her 
© marriage, and entreated her in the moſt 
*© paſhonate terms to conſent to unite her 
fate with his. She could make no re- 
„ ply; the agitation of her mind was 
only expreſſed by her countenance. 
She at length diſengaged herſelf, and 
6 haſtened from him, accompanied by 
the other ladies, He ſtrove to overtake - 
„her, and ran wildly. from thoſe who 
F 4 ** attempted 


= 4 — 
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« attempted to detain him. But, a lucid 
*« moment being lent him, the recollection 
* of her marriage flaſhed upon his memo- 
© ry,—She is married! exclaimed he, 
« ſtopping his courſe, and flinging himſelf, 
gon the ground, and then wandering 
again: Ah! ſhe can never return: Lady 
« Witlington will never let her return. 
And this thought again drove him to 
that deplorable tate of phrenzy, from 


which he had ſo recently emerged. 


« The good little woman,” continued 


; Needham, © has an infinity of ſortitude'; 
end, I believe, ſhe is looking towards 


« another world, for that happineſs ſhe 
can never expect in this.“ 

« Lady Witlington ſtill with the utmoſt 
« appearance of anxiety, exerts herſelf 
| * to 
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ce to ſerve Neville and his wife, and in 
d this ſhe acts with judgement: ſhe thinks 
0 ber continued intercourſe with them, 
ce and her zeal in behalf of their ſucceſs 
Din life, will appear as evidence againſt 
ce the truth of reports, which in ſpite of 
all her caution have circulated to her 
« diſadvaptage.” 

The who company were much 
affected by the particulars they had 
heard ; and Sir Harry, looking at Lady 
Gaythorne, ſaid; © how. were you 


88 introduced to Lady Witlington! # 


* 


„ met her Ladyſhip at Mrs. Cole- 
« ville's aſſembly, and I thought 1 
could be guilty of no impropriety 
« jn making the acquaintance, as I ſaw 
« her at the houſe of ſo reſpectable a 
* a lady.” 
F5 "" "EG 
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Ves,“ faid Needham, © ſhe often 
receives a card when Mrs. Coleville 
e has a public night; for that lady, it 
is well known, piques herſelf more on 
'*© the fullneſs of her rooms on her aſ- 
„ ſembly nights, than on her beſt vir- 
„tue. But Lady Witlington is never 
admitted to her private Parties, nor 


let in when the calls 1 in a morning; 


Fo hot: 


a and her viſits are alway's returned by 
If . | "0g card, and Mis. Colevilles chariot, 
RL... ith ſhe cohtnives to ſend, when 1 it 
"6 4 has ſet her down at ſome houſe in 


her Ladyſhip? 8 neighbourhood. 11 


11 

7 
065% 
60 
þ 
all 
'? 
1 
. 
14 
Fo 
? 
} 
by r 


* 


#4 | N > 


| Needbam ſoon aft ter roſe and departed. 


| þ "The ROM Was gone, Sir Harry | 
J | "iGog, haſtily, rung the bell; when a 
| 1 ſervant appeared, PE how came i,” ſaid 
| . 5 he, 


% 


— 
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he, that you let in company when 
a Lady NNE no one . 
© be admitted.“ 


«© My Lady Sir, told me ſhe would 
© be at home to every one; and I re- 
« ceived no orders fince to the con- 
©<:trarys* 


% You will remember now then,” 
ſaid he, * that your Lady defires that 
e no one may be admitted.” When the 
as had . ; 

© If you — 1 requeſted that 
<'you. would be denied to every one 


© but our expected friends—T thought, 


after 4 long journey, a famity party 
«would be more agreeable to them than 
accidental viſitors / or promiſcuous 


, * 
. 


47 F 6 © company, - 
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« company. I am ſure, to me, an even- 
ing ſpent in their ſociety, unmixed 
*« with any other, has always afforded 
© the higheſt, trueſt, enjoyment,” 


An effort to mantain her character 
for good breeding, baniſhed a miſty 
cloud from her Ladyſhip's brow, and 
with a blandiſhing ſmile, drawing back 
her head, and juſt lifting up and ſhew- 
.ing the palms of her elegant ſpread 
hands, with a look of the moſt pretty 
girliſh wonder and recollection, ſhe 
faid; «Oh! 1 beg your pardon, but 
"ys entirely forgot your requeſt. I am 
« obliged to you for reminding me : 
© we ſhould have loſt an infinity of 
cc pleaſure by admitting other com- 
* pany.” This ſhe ſaid, but not from 
her heart: howeve:, the ſmile, the 
| playful, 


O 


a6 
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playful, yet ſelf-reproaching, action 
entirely ſubdued Sir Harry's diſpleaſure. 
Such charms has even the ſemblance. 
of good humour and. ingenuouſneſs ; 
and the reſt of the evening paſſed away 
in converſation on the part of Sir Harry 
and his gueſts, affectionate, lively, plea- 
fant, and profitable. 


CHAP. 
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enay. VII. 


WIN they were alone, Matilda re- 
marked that Conway appeared thought- 
ful; and, ſhe was not at a loſs in gueſ- 
ſing the ſubject of his reflections. The 
truth is, Conway experienced, at that 
moment, that ſenſation of pain which 
a delicate mind feels, to acknowledge, 
even to itſelf, that the judgement or 
conduct of a beloved friend has been 
erroneous: and, though he much wiſh- 
ed to relieve his mind by converſing 
with Metilda, he could ſcarcely bring 
himſelf to confeſs, even to this ſecond 
ſelf, that he thought with a degree of 
contempt of the woman his friend had 
made choice of and, Matilda gueſſing 
| 2 by 


* 
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by her own thoughts, and his ſilence, 
what was paſſing in his mind, avoided 
| mentioniong Lady Gaythorne. Et laſt, 
however, he ſaid, „Tell the, Matilda, 


what you think of Lady Gaythorne. 


I know you will give me your true 


cc 


cc 


cc 


a 46 


«c 


cc 


os; 


ſentiments, for I have ever found 


ec you ſuperior to that little weakneſs 


which hangs about many good wo- 
men, who, fearing' the imputation 


of a tendency to detraction, run into 


a contrary extreme; and, by ſpeaking 
woll of all, forfeit juſtly their claim 
to the praiſe of giving the palm to 


mefit alone. — Truth thinks not of 


the opinion of others, but when 
called upon, boldly delivers its own.“ 


So, now, Matilda, I have furniſhed you 


« with an unanſwerable reaſon for ſpeak- 


ing your real ſentiments.—“ ] confeſs 


«c to 
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* to you,” ſaid Matilda, © ſhe is a very 
c different woman from what I always 
60 thought would have been the choice 


« of Sir Harry Gaythorne; and, that 


“ ſhe is one with whom I would never 


form an intimate acquaintance.” 


„ ] ſhould have known,” ſaid Con- 


way, that the chords of her heart 


e did not vibrate in uniſon with yours, 
& had I only heard her fing. She has 
e the advantage of a good voice, ſhe 
“ executes in a good ſtile, with neat- 
«© neſs, and even a degree of brillianey, 
but ill there is a ſomething want- 
P Ry 

There is wanting that expreſſion, 
« which gives a ſoul to harmony itſelf, 
and for which nothing can compen- 
« ime! 


A 
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fate! When I underſtood that the 
mother of Lady Gaythorne was 
the widow of an Engliſh Officer of 
a noble family, who had retired to 
St, Omer's, in order to bring up her 
daughter, and live in a ſuperior 
manner on her ſmall income, than 
ſhe could in England, I had imagin- 
ed my. friend's wife a well-bred, | 


well-informed woman, unaccuſtomed 
to the frivolous purſuits of diflips- 


tion, and untinctured by the flippant 


airs that diſtinguiſh her followers, 


My opinion of her mental qualities 


had been regulated by my know. 


ledge of Sir Harry's general good 


taſte, his ſuperior - underſtanding, 
his worth, and elegance of ſenti- 


ment. I begin, now, to give credit 


to what Wilmot, who, you know, 


« yiſited 


3 
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cc 


viſited them at St. Omers, ſaid of 
them, though at the time I attend- 
ed not to his obſervations, knowing 


« that his ſtrictures on the female part 


cc 


« 


of his acquaintance, are generally 
more remarkable for ſarcaſm, than 
* candour and juſtice. But, I am of 
opinion he ſpoke the truth when he 
« ſaid, He had looked behind the 
* cards and perceived how the game 
was likely to terminate.“ He ob- 
ſerved that the mother and daughter 
played into each other's hands; the 
former was anxious to make it | ap- 
pear, that three men of | ſaperior 
6 rank and fortune, who vifited at the 
<- houſe, were deſirous of obtaining 
4 the hand of her daughter: to theſe, 
« ſhe paid the moſt afnduous attention, 


1 whilſt Sir Harry was preſent; taking 


40 no 
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e no more notice of him, than the 
« rules of politeneſs and hoſpitality 
« demanded. The daughter, on the 
* contrary, appeared totally inſen- 
« ſible to their ' attentions, (which, 
« in fact, were no more than every 
« man of gallantry thinks himſelf un- 
« der an indiſpenſable neceffity to pay 
to a fine woman) whilſt even a glance, 
« a ſmile of approbation, from Sir 
 « Harry, ſeemed to give her extreme 
46 ſatisfaction.— If ſhe ſung a plaintive 
« air, the tenderneſs it breathed was 
« all directed to him; and, if ſhe 
% danced, ſhe looked at no one but 
« him for admiration” and applauſe. 
* heſe ſeeming indications of a paſſion, 
* to which he could not be blind, 
« joined to the eonduct of her mother, 
it Who acted the part of a woman, in- 


“ yincibly 
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vincibly determined to diſpoſe of her 
child to the higheſt bidder; without 
conſulting her inelination, flattered 
that degree of ſelf love which every 
man poſſeſſes, and gave birth to a 
better ſentiment, that of pity for 
her ſituation. He thought the at- 
tachment ſhe diſplayed, diſintereſted; 
for, her mother's artful converſation 
and deportment had perſuaded him 


© that ſhe might match higher, if for 


tune was her only object. He wiſh - 
ed her happineſs, he was anxiouſly 
intereſted in what cencerned her 
from ſome motive or other he felt 
himſelf drawn to ſeek her ſociety.— 
From theſe ſenſations, as he had 
never loved, he fancied that he now 
loved; he acted accordingly; he 
married,” —* And, I fear Wilmot's 


cc words 


- 
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« words are already verified,” That 


* 


the ſeeds of frivolity which the con- 
duct and leſſons of her mother, had 
ſo thickly fown in her boſom, when 
« warmed- by the ' ſunſhine of proſpe- 


C 


c 


A 


. 


rity would ſoon ſpring up and over- 


* 


«© ſhadow for ever, the happineſs of 


% Our friend.“ 


Matilda only anſwered by a look, 
that expreſſed her pity for the diſap- 
pointment of one whom her mind had 
pictured ſo amiable as it had Sir Har- 
ry; and the converſation, for that 
time ended. 
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They were at the Opera the next 
evening, and from thence went to Ra- 
nelagh. At their entrance, Lady Gay- 
thorne immediately began to exert her 
voice in a way that perfectly aſtoniſhed 
Mrs. Coney: who had, till then, 
heard only the languid tones of affected 


ſoftneſs proceed from it; nor knew ſhe 


how to account for the ſudden change, 
till they approached the orcheſtra, 
when Lady Gaythorne, fearing they 
might, any of them, make a pauſe in 
their walk, ſaid, © No body liſtens to 
« the muſic this ſeaſon,” and quick- 
ened her pace. Matilda inſtantly per- 
ceived for what reaſon- ſhe had talked 

3 ſo 
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Jo loudly, and ſo faft, | namely, that of 
convincing. every body. near enough to 
bes: annoyed by her loudneſs, that the! 
was not ſo unfaſhionable as to attend to 
the muſic. 3:da N SUIT. 


In a few minutes, a buzzing ſound: 
was heard, which was oceafioned by, the 
entrance of the Prince of —— ! And, 


now, the countenance of every female 
matron, maiden, prude, or courtezan, 
was adjuſted to the air conſidered moſt 


advantageous to the features of each. 


The plumage of all expanded; or, 
(if the expreſſion is deemed objectiona- 
able) was ſet in motion: a thouſand: 
graces were thrown into the movements 
of the heads and. necks, and informa- 
tion anxiouſIPSſought from every glaſs 


pannel, 
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pannel, concerning the general ap- 
pearance of the figures that paſſed 
them. The free unembarraſſed air of 
Lady Gaythorne, and the ſtyle of her 
dreſs, which ſolicited obſervation, ar- 
reſted the eye of the Prince. For, 
though the real beauty, and animated in- 
telligence of Mrs, Conway's countenance 
could not paſs unnoticed, Lady G 


ſooneſt caught, and longeſt rivetted the 
attention of the yotaries of faſhion. 


| It would be difficult to deſcribe the 
exultation Lady Gaythorne diſplayed at 
the general gaze; which the Prince's 
ſtopping to notice her, had much in- 
creaſed, and the triumph of her heart- 
was unbounded, when in a fe minutes 
after, Mr. Needham joined' them, ex- 
claiming, * The manners of this age 


arc 


_ 
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ce are without parallel, our young men 


.C 


* 


c cency that they do not ſcruple to 
e boaſt their profligate wiſhes reſpect- 
© ing women whoſe conduct gives them 


«© no cauſe for hope. Colonel St - 
c 


La) 


Clare has juſt been {wearing that Sir 


* 


* 


Harry Gaythorne is the moſt uncon- 


« ſcionable being in the world, to think 


La 


„of monopglizing ſo much elegance 
5 and beauty. The Prince, he ſays, 
„ proteſts you are the moſt captivat- 
5 ing woman he has ſeen to night. 


At this information, whether true or 
falſe, the eyes of Lady Gaythorne ſhot 
forth the glances of inflated vanity; 
ſhe even obliged thoſe of whom he had 
ſpoken, to corroborate what he had 
laid, by looking at them whenever 

Vor. I. G they 
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they paſſed her, with that conſcious air 
that demands particular obſervation. 
When they were to return home, Lady 
Gaythorne inſiſted upon Needham's 
ſupping with them. 


During the remainder of the night, 
though ſhe was in the pleaſanteſt hu- 


mour imaginable with every one elſe, 
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ſhe was in the worſt humour in the 
World with Sir Harry. — Indeed, a cloſe 
obſerver might perceive that ſhe look- 
ed upon him as one who had done her 
an injury by putting a bound to her 
triumphs, and treated him with the 
moſt marked indifference, | . 
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e e 
That perfect perception of politeneſs 
and delicacy which belonged to Con- 


way, kept him always from running 


. 


into 
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into the too common error of letting, 


when in company, the object of his 


particular affections engroſs a diſpro- 


portionate ſhare of his attention.— A 


conduct which generally diſguſts, as it 


betrays a narrow ſoul, ever bent on gra- 
tifying its own propenſities. We enter 
into ſociety mutually to give and to re- 
ceive the offices of oourteſy; to enli- 
ven by the play of wit, to amuſe by the 
obſervations of ſentiment, or to inſtruct 


by the documents of experience. But, 


this cannot be done if our attempts to 
pleaſe be conſined to one object; a 


mind, elegant and benevolent, revolts 


from the idea, and would ſooner do 
violence to its own feelings, than wear 


che garb of ſelfiſnneſs. Vet, though 


Conway avoided. offending others by 
particular marks of diſtinction, he never 
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wounded the heart he loved, by neg- 
let. 


His reſpectful attention to Matilda's 
ſentiments, and his looks. of approba- 
tion, always ſpoke her to be the object 
of his higheſt eſteem and aſfectionate 
admiration. — A conduct ſo charmingly 
delicate and refined, would have in- 
ſured him the reſpect of a woman of 
ſenſe and feeling; but Lady Gaythorne 
ſaw it in another light — the rage of 
conqueſt glowed with ſuch fury in her 
breaſt, that ſhe thought it was not ſuf- 
ficient that no woman ſhould be parti- 
cularly diſtinguiſhed in her company ; 
but ſhe deemed it as no more than 
juſtice to her charms, that they ſhould all 
be treated with peculiar marks of neg- 


_ le& whenever ſhe appeared. Of courſe, 


3 | | the 
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the behaviour of Conway diſpleaſed 


her; it piqued her pride and ſhe ſtrove 
to attract his particular notice, by every 
alluring wile ſhe had learned in the 
ſchool of gallantry to enſdare and 'cap- 
tivate attention. +;: pad ' 

After ſupper, when ſhe was requeſt- 
ed to fing by Sir Harry, ſhe obſtinately 
refuſed; Needham and Mrs. Conway 


united their ſolicitations, yet with no 


more ſucceſs; but the moment Conway 
uttered a requeſt, ſhe complied.— This 
little compliment pleaſed him, perhaps, 
more than he was conſcious of himſelf, 
and made him perceive harmony and 
expreſſion in her warbling he would 
not have diſcovered without it. She 


made him chuſe the ſong, and_whilſt 


ſhe ſung it, ſhe appeared to ſee no one 
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but him ; and whether ſhe really ex- 
eclled herſelf, or that Conway was too 
much blinded by the charms of the 
finger to be a faſtidious critic, we 
know not, but he ſeemed really to feel 
the pleaſure he expreſſed, by a lively 
ſeizure of her hand, and an enthufiaſtic 


repetition of the word, charming! 


Matilda was ſurpriſed and ſomewhat 
hurt; ſhe had heard his ſentiments th 


evening/ before, and ſhe deemed they 
mult have been altered by ſome power- 


tul magic, or that Conway had been 
infincere enough to affect more pleaſure 
than politeneſs demanded. 


When they were .alone, Matilda ſaid 
to him, . You appeared much delight- 
6:06 
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ed with Lady Gaythorne's ſong.” —' 


Yes,” replied Conway; * whether it 
is that ſhe has more ſenſibility than 
we imagined, or that ſhe accidental- 
ly hit upon the true expreſſion of the 


ſong, as an unſkilful finger, whilſt 


touching carelefly the keys of an 
« 


inſtrument, may chance to' ſtrike 
ſome note of harmony, I don't pre- 
tend abſolutely to determine; but, I 
own I could not have believed ſhe 
could have given ſo much pleaſure 
to the mind.” 


ce J ſhould rather ſuppoſe it the effect 
of accident,” ſaid Matilda; “ for, I 
cannot believe ſhe can have much 
real ſenſibility, or ſhe could not ſhow 


ſo cruel an indifference to Sir Harry, 
G 4. „ whole. 
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« whoſe tenderneſs of heart, and ſweet- 


« neſs of manners, ſpeak in his every 
« word and action.“ 


« 1 am inclined to think,” returned 
Conway, „that our friend is tot the 
object of her choice; but, rather 
« that of an artful mother, If ſo, as 
© thoſe inviſible bands are beyond hu- 
% man {kill to form, which draw and 
c unite hearts, and our affections are 
not in our own power, is not ſhe more 
< to be pitied than blamed, all- accom- 
* pliſhed and worthy of her heart, as 
. Sir Harry is, that ſhe cannot love 


„„ him.“ 


«* Your ſentiment is juſt; but, why, : 
« my dear Conway, ſhould ſhe not 


« ſhow 


cc 
cc 
c 

cc 
60 


cc 


cc 
cc 
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«c 
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ſhow him the eſteem, the reſpect 
that 1s due to every amiable man 
with whom ſhe is acquainted ? female 
delicacy, gratitude, a nice-ſenſe, of 
honour, juſtice, every tie of duty 
demands this,” 


* Alas!” ſaid Conway, “ e argue 
well upon ſituations in which we. ate 
not called to act. A long courſe of 
ſuffering of any Kind, has, ſome- 
times, the ſalutary effect of impro- 
ving the heart, and giving a Philo- 
ſophic turn to the mind, but the 


firſt wounds of the heart generally 
inflame, if they do not feſter it; 


and, When condemned to drag a 
galling chain, it is not to be wonder- 


ed at, if the mind ſometimes loſes 
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e ſight even of juſtice and of grati- 
GAGE + . 


True,“ ſaid Matilda, © but I do 


d not think ſhe has a ſoul capable 


* of true paſhon,—You firſt give her, 


by the aid of imagination, your own 


La) 


* 


“fort of mind, and then argue from 


* 


its operations. However, as it is 


not in our power ta make our 
. 


* 


friend's lot better by dwelling on. 


* 


the ſubject, we will drop it if you 


* 


pleaſe.“ 


And, whilſt we give a ſigh to his. 
fate,” ſaid Conway, © let us thank 


Providence who has.made our lot ſo. 
different.“ N 


* 


A 


4 


55 « Moſt 
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« Moſt truly, do 1,” returned Ma- 


tilda, with energy, every feeling of an 


affectionate heart reyealing itſelf in 


the ſoftened tone of her voice; ** moſt 
4 truly do I.“ | 
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Lady T—— was drawn, was fit only 


CHAP, IX. 


* g 


Tn EY went the next morning to 
Mrs. Neville's; Needham met them 
there: Lady Gaythorne moved with 
rapidity from room to room ; her cri- 
ticiſms were delivered at random, as if 
ſhe claimed a right without having ſtu- 
died the art ſhe ſpoke of, to give law 
to approbation. This is good ;—that is 
bad ;— I like this; I can't bear that ;— 


were her favourite expreſſions. In the 


article of drapery, ſhe thought herſelf 


_ qualified to judge beyond any one in 


the gallery; and, indeed, every one 
gave her credit for her deciſion, when 
ſhe pronounced that the bonnet in which 


for 
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for the head of a chambermaid. How- 
ever, upon the whole, ſhe liked the 
pictures ſo well, that ſhe told Mrs. 
Neville ſhe would fit with great plea- 
ſure to her pencil. Mrs. Neville aſked 
if her ladyſhip had fixed on any hiſto- 
ON ſubject, or if | ſhe meant to be 
drawn ſimply as a portrait. 


« Oh! an hiſtorical ſubject by all 
« means,” ſaid her ladyſhip. We 
te talked of a great many the other even- 
«ing; did we not, Mr. Needham ?— 
« what was the laſt ?---which was that 
think we concluded would be the 
« moſt proper.” 


Venus introducing Helen to Paris 
after his defeat ;” ſaid Needham. 
=w_ Oh! 
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Oh, yes, ſo it was. Don't you think, 
«© Mrs. Neville, it will be quite the 
c thing?“ 


* _ n T\ 


« Hah! extremely well choſen ;— 


c and if your ladyſhip will do me the 
© hononr to fit now, 1 wilt ſketch in the. 


“ figures.” 


But then you will want a Paris,” 
exclaimed Needham. 


Perhaps Sir Harry would be. kind: 


tc enough to fit,” 10 Mrs. Neville. 


« O! Lard, Mrs. Neville, dots * 
© be quite ridiculous. —Huſband and 
«wife ſitting looking at each other.— 
„Heavens ! what a ſtupid. picture of 
« Helen and Paris.” 

Come 


* 
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« Come, Mr. Conway, will you be 
ce the Paris then,” ſaid Mr. Needham. 
© Who that was thought worthy,” 
returned he, “ would refuſe to be the 
Paris to ſuch a Helen.“ 


7 


This ſpeeeh, though uttered in the 


tone of common-place gallantry, hurt 


Matilda; it recalled to her recollection 
what had paſſed the night before, and ſne 
trembled; for ſhe had a mind, as the 
reader may have obſerved, that loved 
to indulge itſelf in philoſophic reflec- 
tions: and it was an obſervation of hers, 
that the woman who had power, by 
whatever means, to remove diſguſt, had 
a greater chance to enſnare than ſhe 
who at firſt had attracted a ſlight degree 
of admifation, © © 

« I don't 
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don't think that Mr, Conway's 
perſon is in the ſtile of Paris,“ ſaid Ma- 
tilda; perhaps hardly knowing what ſhe 
ſaid. 
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Lord,“ cried Lady Gaythorne, 


&« ſhould it not be an elegant man?“ 


« Certainly, Madam,” returned Mrs. 
Conway; © but your ladyſhip knows a 
© man may be handſome, elegant, and 
« young, and not have the character 
* of beauty imagination aſſigns to 


« Paris.“ 


0 Very true, Madam,“ replied Lady 
Gaythorne ; but at' the {ame time ſhe 
looked at Conway with a ſort of a half 

ſmile, half ſneer, on her face, that ſaid, 
| « Your 
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“ Your wife will not let you; and 
moved away. 


We are ſory to confeſs that the ſneer 
of ſuch a being had power to mortify a 
manof Conway' s excellent ſenſs; though 
at the bottom, he certainly could not 
but be pleaſed with the proof this little 
diſplay of Matilda's quick ſenſibility 
gave of the liveneſs of her attachment 
to himſelf. He thought it beſt, how- 
ever, not to ſeem to enter into the ſen-⸗ 
timents of either of the ladies; but 
with that bappy preſence of mind 
which gives perfection to good breed- 


ing, he turned to Mrs. Neville, and 
ſaid, gaily, „If the Goddeſs who is 


now to bring Helen and Paris toge- 
ther, like that of old, endow but 
the 
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e the - youthful warrior with her own 


&« graces, he cannot fail to pleafe.“ 


Mrs. Neville bowed, and proceeded 
to direct the attitudes in which ſhe 


wiſhed them to place themſelves, 


The air Lady Gaythorne aſſumed, 
though it had not that elegant voluptu- 
ouſneſs which ſhould have diſtinguiſhed 
the fair Grecian, was ſufficiently al- 
luring; for at that moment vanity was 
mining ten thouſand right feelings 
in Conway's ſuſceptible heart, and caſt 
into his countenance an expreſſion not 
widely diſtant from the 1deal character 
he was to repreſent.” Matilda felt a good 
deal of uncafineſs, but ſhe ſtrove to ex- 


amine the pictures, hoping, by that 


means, her chagrin would be hidden 


fron 
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from others; and gladly would ſhe have 
concealed the cauſe of it even from her- 


ſelf. At laſt they departed from Mrs. 


Neville's, and after taking an airing, 


returned home to dine. As ſoon as din- 
ner was over Sir Harry left his friend 
to go to the Houſe of Commons, an in- 


tereſting debate being expected to come 
on. 


Conway went_immediately to the 
drawing-room to ſeek the ladies. He 
found only Lady Gaythorne there Mrs. 
Conway having quitted her to write let- 


ters. She was fitting on a ſopha, with a 


pair of diamond bracelets in her hand, 


which, on his entrance, ſhe held to him, 


and aſked him how he liked them? ſay- 


ing, they were juſt ſent from Grey's, 
and were the preſent of Sir Harry.— 


c Beautiful 
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« Beautiful indeed !—How happy is 


« Sir Harry to have it in his power to 
« adorn with ſo much ſplendor the ob- 
ject of his choice,” ſaid he, ſeating 
himſelf befide Eber; and placing one of 
the bracelets on her arm, held her hand 
in his to look at it. At that inſtant, with 
an expreſſion of melancholy, the exclaim- 
ed, © What are jewels !”—The air 
with which this was ſaid, confirmed Con- 
way in the idea that ſhe had not follow- 


ed the bent of her own feelings in giving 


her hand to Sir Harry ; and the diſtinc- 
tion with which the had treated him led 
him to think ſhe would have prefer red 
him. The co-operation of theſe thoughts 
produced ſenſations of pity and regard, 
that involuntarily. led him to preſs the 
hand he had in his with a look of ſym- 
pathy.— At that moment ſhe threw into 

| her 


I 
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her face the look ſhe had practiſed for 
Helen, and endeavoured to diſengage 
her hand. He no longer doubted that 
ſhe had for him a peculiar regard ; and 
| he inſtantly ſaw in that look a ſtruggle 
between honour and the heart's affec- 
tions. 


She made a ſort of feint to withdraw 
her hand—he ſtill kept it ;—and fired by 
the rays ſhe darted from her eyes, he 
drew it eagerly to his lips. Juſt then 
the door opened and Mrs. Conway en- 
tered. Her reſpi ration was for a mo- 
ment ſuſpend 


vered herſelf; and moved to a ſeat. — 
Conway was (confuſed and changed. co- 
lour ; but Lady Gaythorne, with per- 
fect compoſure, aid“ My dear Mrs. 
Conway, I want your opinion of theſe 


ce hracelets. 
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te bracelets. Do you know that Mr. 


e Conway has quite affronted me by not 


< admiring them wand 0 he would 
not be convinced that I forgave him 


< unleſs I permitred him to ſeal his par- 


* don on my hand.“ 


Matilda had by this time ſufficiently 


' recovered herſelf to reply without ſeem- 


ing to have beſtowed a* ſecond thought 


on what ſhe had ſeen—* Indeed they 


cc are beautiful, and I ſhould have 
thought the taſte and elegance of 
e the ſetting would have pleaſed him.” 
| Matilda's behaviour, contraſted ſo 


ſtrongly with the ready but pitiful eva- 


ſion of Lady Gaythorne, that Conway 


- hated himſelf for having for a moment 
been dazzled by her artful allurements : 
but the efforts Matilda made to ſuppreſs 


1 | the 
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the appearance of unęaſineſs, made it : 


operate but the more ſwongly internally. 
— When ſhe reflected on what had paſ- 


ſed in the morning, and added to it what 
5 ſhe had now ſeen, her heart was agita- 


ted with the moſt painful fears.—She 


ſtrove to join in the converſation, and to 
i 4 


appear cheartul—but her endeavours to 


conceal, betrayed tha ſtate of her mind 

; more than her filence, for ſhe often ab- 

1 ruptly dropped the ſubject ſhe had 

[ ſtarted, or returned incoherent anſwers 

j to what was addreſſed to her. Conway, ; 

(| who marked her abſence of mind, was 

; much affected. Good God?” faid he 

4 to himſelf, © that a woman whom, 
7 <« though I cannot but pity on ſome ac- | | 
* cc counts, on others muſt deſpiſe, ſhould | 
* have had power to cauſe me to give | 
* | * uneaſfineſs 
els 
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cc uneafineſs to one of the moſt amiable 


cc creatures in the world.“ 


He waited with the anxiety of a lover 
for an opportunity to relieve the heart 
of Matilda, and to make his peace with 
her. . 
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. 


euar. X. 


As foon as Matilda had retired for the 
evening, ſhe threw herſelf on a ſophain 
her dreſſing- room, and there began to 
re- contemplate all that had paſſed, and 
was ſo totally abſorbed in theſe medita- 
tions, that Jenny, who ſtood ready with 
fillets to bind up thoſe locks ſhe had in 
the morning exhauſted all her art to diſ- 
play, aſked her twice if ſhe ſhould take 
off her head-dreſs without being heard. 
Her throat became convulſed, and in a 
moment tears ſtreamed down her cheeks, 
Jenny, alarmed, ran inſtantly to the bell, 
but Matilda ſaid, faintly to her, before 
ſhe had reached it, I ſhall be better 
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<« preſently, if you will give me a little 


£ water.” 


She had a good deal recovered when 


Conway rapped at the door, and aſked 


if he might be admitted? Matilda 
wiped her eyes, and cheared her coun- 
tenance, in the hope he would not per- 


ceive ſhe had been weeping. He ſaid he 


had ſomething to ſay, and bade Jenny 
leave the room. He inſtantly perceived 
that ſomething had diſordered her, and 
taking hold of her hand with the voice 
of tenderneſs, he ſaid, « You have been 
© ill tell me what has diſordered you.” 


I had a little hyſteric, which ſoon 


vent off; I am quite well indeed !” 


5 « No, 


TI x 
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No, Matilda,” returned he—* no, 
« you are not well—ſomething has given 
6c you uneaſineſs.—If I have been the 
« cauſe, - ſcruple not to 'reproach me 
« with 1t,—Yoqu know I am not averſe 


to having my faults pointed out to 


cc me.” 


* I have ſaid. nothing to make you 
think you have been the cauſe of un- 


** eaſineſs, and if you had, you know 


I ceteſt reprogches—they are too often 
<< apt to bring on ſevere words that fre- 


et quently leave a ſting behind harder to 
* endure than the original cauſe of com- 


* plaint,” 
| 


66 If you will not tell me, then, in 
© What L have been wrong, tell me how 


£56 * you 
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= - you would wiſh me to act towards 
| “ you.” 
ty . 
; h e Only to love me dert gung of 
f de your life, as 1 am ſure I do you.“ 
„e Shall I tell you, then, my dear 


* ” — = 
- 
La) 


girl, how I conſtrue your expreſſions: 


PN 
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* —you think there have been ſome 
moments of my life in which I have 
« forgotten you: — perhaps you may 


« have drawn this concluſion from ſome 
« expreſſion of mine, rather too lively, 
« or from ſome little levity of man- 


«© ner.“ 


Matilda changed colour. 


4 


e Confeſs, now, that it was fo,” 
ſaid Conway. | 


I 


cc J will 


5 


Q 
1 


A 
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« I will own,” ſaid Matilda, I have 
« already wiſhed we were gotten back 
« to our old way of life in the coun- 


55 


* You cannot, Matilda, have more 
« pleaſure in the thought of returning, 


* than I have; and, you know my mo- 


«tive for wiſhing to quit our home, 


&« was not that of entering into the 


e amuſements of a town life.“ 


Forgive me, Conway, I will no 
« longer harbonr a thought like diſ. 
truſt; — I ſee you ſtill poſſeſs that 
towering virtue, ſincerity, whoſe am- 
« ple ſhade can hide a thouſand faults : 
« and did you ceaſe to love me, I am 
« ſure you would not ſeek to diſguiſe 
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7 


„the change, by acting a continual 


cc falſehood.“ | 


cc Ceaſe to love you ? Good God ! 


© can you doubt the exiſtence of a 


- 


flame that has ſo long burnt ſteadily 
though the fluttering of an inſe& had 
« power to obſtruct the light of it for 
« a moment.“ 


« 


La) 


« But, we have often ſeen,” return- 
ed Matilda, © the fluttering of a ſmall 
« inſect extinguiſh a clear and lumi- 
« nous flame; and the torch of hymen 
once extinguiſhed can never be re- 
« newed.” 


1 You continue, Matilda,” 'replied 
Conway, „to ſpeak with ſo much ſo- 
| ci lemnity 


- 
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«© lemnity on the fubject, that I ſhall 
„ think your diſtruſt is fixed.” | 
Oh, heavens! but, indeed it 15 
* not,“ ſaid the : * forgive all that is 
« ſaid; I blame my own folly more 
« than you can do.” 
| 
He turned towards her at the ſup- 
plicating ſoftneſs of her voice, and 
holding her to him, . Thus,” ſaid he, 
« jet us mutually ſeal each others for- 
« giveneſs. . 


o a 3 


atilda gave a few tears to their re- 


i 
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« I am ſure,” ſaid Conway, ** you 
% cannot have more pleaſure in that 
« thought than I have; I do not defire 
« a town life myſelf, and I ſee that it 
« does not ſuit with you. You have a 
„ mind too highly wrought to reliſh 
te the glare of life, and like the ſoft 
„ myrtle, flouriſh beſt in the ſhade.” 


In à few days the Parliament was 
adjourned ; and the town was emptying 
apace: Conway now reminded Sir 
Harry and Lady Gaythorne of their 
promiſe; and his requeſt thar they 
would immediately put it in execution, 
being warmly ſeconded by Mrs. Con- 
way, was acceded to. 


The ſingularity of Needham's cha- 
racter made Mr, Conway defire io have 
more 


OF: * 
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more of his company, and as he was 
a conſtant viſitor at Sir Harry's, and : 
happened to be- preſent when their de- | 
parture was propoſed, he gave him 
an invitation to go with them; which, 
though he had an invitation from a 
peer on his hunds, he accepted with 
avidity, becauſe it was the means of 
cementing a new acquaiutance, and 
that was always to him a conſiderable 
acquiſition. 


When: they arrived at- 


, and 
were driving! through the little park. 
that led to the manfion of Conway, 
they. ſaw- at the root of an old oak 
their- children, with heir laps full of . 
the ſweeteſt flowers of the. Spring, ſome 
of which a female ſervant o atttgded 
them had formed into balls, which they 
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were throwing. at one another; whiltt 
ſhe was fantaſtically adorning them with 
chaplets artleſsly woven. — Matilda's 
eyes ſparkled with pleaſure at this ſight, 
© There are the dear little things,” ſhe 
exclaimed. | 


Pg 


Lady Gaythorne remarked the plea- 


ſure with which Conway ſeemed to ob- 
' ſerve this little ebulition of maternal 


affection. She had perceived that 
though he had at firſt been ſomewhat 


_ dazzled with her light and flippant 


gaiety—her levity of manner, by being | 
too often repeated till novelty wore 
away, inſpired him with reflection, and 
put him upon examining his feelings 
and guarding againſt their tendencies: 
this plan not having been ſucceſsful, 

Lady 


2 


2 
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Lady Gaythorne ſet about forming a 
net of different materials, 


But to return. g 4 


Soon after they got into the houſe 
the children were brought in, and all 
preſent were ſtruck with the notice 
Lady Gaythorne took of them ; the 
good humoured manner in which ſhe 
talked to, and endeavoured to amuſe 
them, made Conway begin to reſume 
his former opinion that ſhe had natu- 
rally a good heart, which had been 
warped by a wrong education, and too 
early a commerce with the world. 


Even Matilda/ was pleaſed with 
her behaviour, though the did not, 
perhaps, place it to ſo favourable an 

H 6 account 
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account, but with a parent's partiality 
imputed it to. the ſuperior beauty 
and engaging manners of her little 


ones. | 
8. * 


C HAP. 


© <4 
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CHAP. XI. 


Tur next day being Sunday, they 
went to, church. Sir Harry remarked 
the clergyman as a man of reſpectable 
appearance, with a clear, unaffected 
delivery, Mr. Conway replied, that 
he was a man of a regular, inoffenſive 
character, of a good underſtanding, 
and moderately learned. But, that he 
was much ſtraitened in his. circum- 
ſtances having a large family, and 
but very flender preferment in . 
| church. | 


Mr. Williams was the NBA an. 
a innkeeper, who, finding he had a pro- 
penſity to. letters, bred. bim to the 

church ;. 


- 
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church; but died ſoon after he had 
taken orders, and having ſeveral chil- 


dren, their portions,” when the property 


of the father came to be divided, were 
very ſmall. Young Williams not having 


thoſe luminous talents, which in ſpite | 
of all diſadvantages ſometimes recom- 
mend an obſcure man to Patronage, 
was forced to exiſt for a few years 
on a curacy of twenty pounds a year 
but marrying a young woman who had 
ſerved a lady of quality, through her. 
intereſt he obtained a Iiving of about a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year: upon 
this, burdened with a family of ſeven 
or eight children, they now live. Sir 
Harry ſaid he had it not in his power 
himſelf to ſerve him, having promiſed 
the next preſentation of a Hving in his 
0 to a gentleman whom he knew at 
9 college; 
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college; but that he would ſpeak to 
his friend, the Biſhop of — —, in his 
behalf. — Mr. Conway brought Mr. 
Williams home to dine with them, and 
Mrs, Conway ſent to invite Mrs. Wil- 
liams and the young ladies, to take 
their tea with them in the after- 
noon. 1 


This woman was by no means a fa- 
vourite with Mrs. Conway; but, the 
choſe to pay her the attentions of a 
neighbour, out of reſpect to her huſ- 
band's character and Profeſſion ; and 
often made her preſents, which the nar- 
rowneſs of Mr. Williams's income ren- 
dered very acceptable to her. 

Mrs, Williams was illiterate, con- 
ceited, and vain to excels; however, 

| ſhe 
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ſhe had the art of concealing her diſpo- 
fition before thoſe on whom ſhe was 
dependent. — By ſtudying the humour 
of the lady ſhe ſerved, entering into 
her caprices, flattering her beauty, and 
pretending to admire the moſt faulty 
parts of her perſon and character, ſhe 
had lived ſeveral years in great favour 
in a family where luxury reigned, and 
economy was. unknown. She was; of 
courſe, ill qualified to bring up a fa - 
mily with decency, on. an income which 
required much œconomy in the manage- 
ment of it. Her children ſhowed the 
ſypmtoms of almoſt total neglect; when 
young, they were fickly, dirty, and fret - 
ful; and when, grown. up, proud, en- 
vious and ignorant. She was ſlatternly” 
at. home, and tawdry abroad, for the 
ſtill retained and indulged her: paſſion 

| for: 
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for finery; — and, on a Sunday at church, 
or when paying viſits, ſhe ſtill exhi- 
bited the remains of her lady's caſt 
wardrobe, mixed with ſuch inferior 
additions as her preſent finances allowed 
her to make. Too large a portion of 
the time of Mrs. Williams and her 
daughters was exhauſted in prepara» 
tions for viſiting and receiving their 
acquaintance, to leave much for the ne- 
oeſſary avocations which neatneſs and 
ceconomy demand. Their ſociety, 
which chiefly conſiſted of a few card- 
playing old ladies, of ſmall fortunes, 
whoſe company was little coveted by 
either the young, the lively, or the 
rich; the family of the apothecary they 
employed, an attorney's wife, or two, 
and a few ladies whoſe huſbands had 
juſt turned their counters into card- 
| tables, 
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tables, and given their families an op- 
portunity of creeping. into the ſociety 
of the faſhionable circle of a country 
town. * 6 


They ſometimes graced the card and 
dancing aſſemblies with their preſence ; 
but there was generally ſome ſevere 
jeſt or other ran through the room, 
on the ſnhabby decorations of the daugh- 
ters, or the vulgarity of the mother, 
that ſent them home vexed enough to 
put them in an ill-humour with every 
one they found there, without having 
the ſalutary effect of teaching them the 
uſeful leſſon of concealing the narrow- 
neſs of their circumſtances, by retiring 
from public view to purſue leſs expen- 
ſive amuſements, and the ſober employ- 
ments of domeſtic life. 

. 8 But, 
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But, though Mrs. Williams frequent- 
ed the card-tables of ſome few ladies 
whoſe huſbands had been in trade, with 
the hope of winning their money, ſhe 
inftilled into the minds of her daugh- 
ters the moſt ſovereigh contempt for 
them; and even many of thoſe whom 
ſhe now viſited, before their apoſtacy 
from ſhop-ketping, the had on many 
occaſions Teviled for daring to wear 
better clothes than herſelf, 


I faid, when ſhe made her appear- 
ance at church ſhe was always equip- 
ped in her beſt attire, but this rarely 
happened except of an afternoon, for 
_ viſiting and card-playing ſwallowed up 
ſo much of her time in the week days, 
that ſhe uſually ſpent the Sunday morn» 

ing 


— 
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ing in mending in a flovenly manner 
the cloaths of the family. 


Mr. Williams would have rejoiced 
to have ſeen his family berter conduct. 
ed; but he was reſtrained from expreſ- 
ſing his wiſhes on that head, by the 
fear of calling forth his wife's elo- 
quence, which, not unfrequently, broke 
forth in torrents that almoſt over- 
whelmed him — and upon a ſubject that 
would have been inexhauſtible had they 
lived to a patriarchial age, which was 
ber having procured for him the only 
living he held. 


There was one thing, however, in 
which the good man was reſolute ; and 
that was in taking all his children to 
church with him, if not prevented by 
— ſickneſs; 
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fickneſs ; but this laudable act of au- 
thority he could never carry into exe- 
cution without frequent hints to haſten 
them. To theſe hints he commonly 
received ſuch replies as, Lord, papa, 
« I can't come yet, for I am drawing 
« up a hole in Ned's ſtocking : and 
&« 1,” ſaid another, . am putting a lit- 
« tle ink upon Sukey's toe, to hide the 
„ hole in her ſhoe:”—* and I,” ſaid a 
third, “ am running up a rent in my 
te petticoat:” — and for my part,” 
ſaid a fourth, I know not that I can 
e go at all, for Suky has uſed all my 
« pomatum, and my hair is not half 
% drefled.” By this means they were 
ſeldom ready till too near the hour of 
appearing in church. And often when 
they had ſallied forth, it was a hun- 
dred chances to dne, but ſome one of 


* 


oy them 


— agkd 


| hl 
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them diſcovered an aperture that neceſ- 
fitated the party to run back and get 
their mother to ſtitch up.— This cauſed 
Mr. Williams, at length, to make it a 
rule, before he paſſed over the threſhold, | 
to deſire them to examine their clothes; 
ludicroufly by one of their ſervants, it 
became a bye word in the pariſh: 
** Come, before we proceed farther let 
«© us examine if there is any thing re · 
« mains to be ſewed.“ 


— 
"2 3 : 
} 
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32 WI XII. Aid 
Ms. Wilkams came to tea zccom- 
panied by her eldeſt daughter; a tall; 
yellow-complexioned young lady, with 
a look expreffive of ſarcaſtic imperti- 

*nence': her dreſs was an old faſhioned 
rurmeric coloured filk gown, flowered 
with ſhades of red : her petticoat of 
white luſtring, which had been ſcoured, 
was trimed with a flounce of waſhed 
gauze, from below. which a dirty green 
ſtuff petticoat made its appearance: her 
neck, the texture of which had not 
been rendered coarſe by too frequent 
ablutions of water, was decorated by a 
ſoiled gauze handkerchief, : under which 

her interior drapery was here and there 

IF; . diſcernable, 


\ 
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diſcernable, and which not being of the 
whiteſt hue, ſerved like brown: powder 
do heighten the lilies of her complexion. 


Soon after they were ſeated, Mrs. 
Williams aſked who that ſtrange lady 
was who fat in farmer Markland's pew. - 


« Lard, papa, did not you know her ? 
Why it is his daughter from London, 
Fanny Markland that was, and drawn 
«© forth at a prodigious rate I aſſure 
„ you.” 


« Why, what had ſhe on, child ?” 
eagerly aſked Mrs, Williams, with great 
impatience. . | 


24 Why, mama, ſhe had on as deli- 
& cate a chintz gown as ever you, I ſup- 
#3 66 poſe, 
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ce pole, would wih to ſee; and a a large 
« faſhionable bonnet.” 


cc Upon my word, by replied the mo- 

ce ther, “ a very fine lady : I declare it's 
ec a ſhame : but farmers daughters now 
« dreſs as fine a gentlewomen ; nay, 
© one can t Arts 5 we them from real 


* 


« ladies.“ n,, RG t 


6 Not perhaps, in public places,” 
returned Mrs. Conway ; * but a real 
5 gentlewoman can be imitated by vul- 
te gar people only in dreſs; her conver - 
** ſation and deportment will always 
60 ſhew, that a liberal education, mani- 
« feſted in her ſuperior complacence and 
9 clegance of manners, forms ſuch an 
A eflential difference, as no areſs, how- 
« ever œconomical, can hide ; and for 

Vo. LF 1 A the 
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« the want of which no dreſs, however 
4 rich and ſtudied, can compenſate,” | 

| - Fu ion Perfectly right, Madam,” 
faid Miſs Anne; 1 I dare ſay ſhe | is a 


6 vulgar creature when you come to 
10 talk with her. 


„1 men ce: Mani Jaa gf 
Indeed, Anne, ſhe did not look fo,” 
{aid Mrs. Williams. 


cc « What rte is it you ſpeak of, 
6 At Williams? * in faid Mrs, Conway. | 


« e 1 5 deb den ſhe, «© it is 
ce the daughter of a farmer whom Lady 
ec  Witlingron took a fancy to, from be- 
cc ing ben n fome of her drawings when 
| & ſhe was a \ ſchool girl, and her ladyſhip 
=7 rook her to live with her; but to be 


8 ſure, 
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« ſure, you know ſhe could be nothing 
« but a ſervant, Sir,” turning to Need- 
c ham, who ſat next to her. 


F * » * 


ai % i 1 EC» 
66 No, Madam,” contin benz very ſen- 
tuntiouſprs it 1 indeed, do not know. 


21117 WL EN 2 7797 #2 


Miſs Anne was a little bee 
but ſoon / refumed!, her converſation 
And ſo, Madam, as 1 have? been told, 


« ſhe 18 eee and gets her liying Py 
ce painting,” 


s * + + 


Pa 0 2 2 enn of envious N 
perhaps, though ſhe may get a great 
* deal of money; fot I remember when. 
* Thved as companion to Lady D=——, 
“her ladyſhip had her picture drawn, 
© and it coſt a vaſt deal of money, and 
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te all the great people . notice of * 
« painter," 11! 

„Oh, Yes,” cried Miſs Williams; 
«but that muſt have been a capital 


„hand, not ſuch -an” infienificant crea- 
- ture as Mrs. Neville.“ 


5 - * * 1 
8 eta, 441434 | . 
1 id * 1 . ” i Lf WW = & 4 "yu "- © wa / — 14 * 


4 Very true, child,“ aid” Mrs. Wil- 


hams, her anxiety a little compoſed; 1 
« dare ſay, nobody Whey ally notice of 


n 1 eee 


ec Oh! no, mama, I dare ſay not: 


& you know one hears the names of all 


<« the great painters mentioned in the 
<« public prints; but one never hears of 
«Mrs. Neville; as # perſon of great 
* ae von know, Sir.“ EA 


) £ 7 
1 en 4 1 I in 3 


85 a | : cc Yes, 


— 
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nr Yes, Madam,” replied Needham, 
ee the name of Mrs. Neville is often 
60 mentioned with reſpect; though her 
_ * fame, which began among the higher 
*« claſs of people, has not yet deſcended 
* to the vulgar. | 


« Mrs, Neville is the lady who is to 
« paint your ladyſhip's picture, is ſhe 
not,” ſaid Mrs, Conway, n to Lady 
W | 


Ves, ſaid Lady Gaythorne,' 1 be- 
“ lieve ſhe is; but J don't perfectly re- 
4 collect ls ſhe the fame en Mr. 
6 ORG e c 

6 «here is OY one lady who paints 
* of that name,” he replied. 


13 * Upon 
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Fd 


„Upon my werd, ſaid Mrs. Con- 
way, „when I ſaw her at Lady Gay- 
„ thorne's, and afterwards at her own 
« houſe, I thought her a very pleaſing 
„woman, and one who had converſed 
with, and acquired the manners of 


the beſt company,” 
The Williams ſeemed thunder firuck;, 
ard their Wonder was heightened When 
Lady Gaythorne, who had a wiſh to 
convince even the family of a little 
country clergyman, that ſhe never con- 
deſcended to notice perſons whom “ no- 
% body knows, now exerted herſelf 
ſufficiently to ſay, The firſt time La- 
6 day Witlington introduced her to me, 
* was at Lady, Bell G1 ay s aſſembly.“ 
e 


— "IS. — . 
* "of * ' , 2 \ 
f . 14 Y us „ 
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he Williams could now ſcarcely 
breathe, ſo much were they aſtoniſhed. 


„Wen, indeed, 'tis amazing,” ſaid 
Mifs Williams; « Why, do you know 
c her father is only a very middling 


88 farmer but ſome people have ſuch 
ce juex * 


7 3 
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12 Luck, iodecd, C cried Mrs. WII 
Hans: Wh why now, my daughter, 1do 
* affure you, you went to the very ſelf- 
et ſame boarding-ſchool as the did, and 
* was there, indeed, as much as a year, 
vi or more, ls than this girl; and 
cc learnt drawing of the ſelf-ſame iden- 
« tical maſter, and Was exceedingly 
apt and clever too; and you ſee why 
< ſhe had not luck to meet with any one 
* to notice her. Well, people may 

„ ce very 
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« fortunate than rich. 
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«] wonder none of our family ob- 
cc © ſerved her at church —1 with I had 
x « Good her,” ſaid Mrs. Conway. 
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* In your pew, Madam,” ſaid Mrs. 
Williams, * you could not ſee her; and 
, going from church, I remarked 
« that ſhe walked immediately home 
« with her father, without ſtaying to 
= * ſpeak to apy body.” 7 
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4 1 proteſt, „ exclaimed Needham, 
who fat on a ſtool in the window, © I 
4e do believe that the lady who is now 
paſſing 1 the gate ö is | Mrs. Neville!” 


. 1 
cc It 
4 
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« Tt is, I really think,“ ſuid Mrs. 
« Conway ;—< I wiſh ſhe would call 
here. If we were to walk round, and 
*« oo out at the little door in the park 
„ walk, we ſhould meet her, and we 
« _ then init her in... dn 

A-- T he ſhower ah Jian fallen! "gs 
9 made the graſs wet—and I think it 
« would be very improper for you to 
« walk,” faid Conway. 

Do you think ſo?” ſaid Mrs. Con- 


ine, 


« Oh dear—1 * we could * bid 
Lady Gaythorne, with an earneſtyeſs. 


which, whether real or affeQted, paſs 
Conway, 


: 


68 } 
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Upon my word, I would not have 
& you venture, ladies; ſaid Conway; 
% but lif Mr. Needham pleaſes, we will 
ego z and as he is an old acquaintance, 
6g pethaps we may both together prevail 
upon her to.overlook the etiquette of 
your going to pay her the firſt viſit, 
nnd to favour us with her . 
forian hour or two.“ 


4 F JC J 105 4 ö 12 


C Go then, dreguy, * Laid Mrs. Cor 
way, and immediately they ſnatched up 
their hats] and-fet out. They preſently 
returned with Mrs. Neville. The mo- 
ment they came into the houſe, Mrs. 
Conway roſe from her ſeat, and, quick 
as thought, opened the door of the 
room in which they were fitting „ and. 
held it till Conway introduced Mrs. Ne- : 


ville; when taking, her hand with a low. 


curtſey, 


8 
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curtſey, The ſaid, „ This is extremely 
« kind,” and led her to the top of the 
room. The reſpect with which Mrs. 
Conway treated her viſitor, and the po- 
lite eaſe with which ſhe'recetve@ theſe 
marks of attention, convineed the Wil- 
liams that” they: were not new to her, 
and inſpired' the moſt pungent heart 
burning. The eonverſation turned on 
the fine arts and polite literature. Con- 
way ſhewed Mfs. Neville, and aſked her 
opinion oa little collection of pictures 
he had mad from ſome of the heſt maſ- 
ters; ancient and modern. But æhis com 
verſation was ſoon interrupted; and by 
the addreſs of Lady Gaythorne, the di- 
verſions of the town became the topic, 
in which Mrs. Neville bore: no inconſi- 
derable part, to the great mortification 
of Mrs. Williams and her daughter, nd 
0 5b I. 6 | Who 


Fay 
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who were. conſtrained by dire neceſſity 
to be totally ſilent: — ſo that, unable to 
bear the ſcene any longer, Mrs. Wil- 
liams ſoon took her leave, impatient to 
have an opportunity of unburthening 
her mind to ber daughter. Mrs. Ne- 
ville ſtaid after them, and partook of a 
little ſupper the converſation held, 
at it was ſeaſoned. by the falt of attic 


wit, and elegant pleaſantry. 


Wich all that Mrs. Neville ſaid, Lady 
Gaythorne had the addreſs to ſeem 
pleaſed, and treated her with ſo much 
attention and reſpect, that Conway was 
charmed with the proof, as be thought, 
this gave of a mind naturally liberal; 
and he could not help exelaiming when 
54 were \ alone, to Mrs. Conway, 
« How invaluable a bleſfing is a juſt 


« education, 


— 


4 
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cc education, and how liable are the beſt- 
* diſpoſed minds to be warped by a bad 
ce one!” 
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Trae. XIII. 


TEE next morning, when they walk-- N 
ed out, Conway walked with Lady Gay- 
thorne ;. and Needham. and. Sir. Harry 
ſtrolled on before with Mrs. Conway. —- 
& Is Mrs. Conway ill?“ ſaid Lady Gay- 
thorne ;. © ſhe looks quite indiſpoſed to- 
& day.” | | 

ce She is uneaſy about one of Ver n 
ce dren.” | : 


cc Is ſhe?” replied Lady Gaythorne: 


© —F wonder ſhe did not mention it at 


46 breakfaſt !” 


"ye Oh: 
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% Oh no,“ ſaid he, Matilda jilof 
call human beings the leaſt inclined to 
6 let others partake of her troubles {= 

© though at all times ready to comin 
e nicate- her comforts! _ her Joys, 23 


— A 
4 
” 


ww 4 


" 5888 give her a charming tharaes 
te ter: “ Indeed the is s deſerving, of? 


4 


«it, * he returned. r 7” 


« Oh, I have no dbubt of it, 15 eried 
ſhe ; “ ok Sir Harry told me you mar- - 
«ried: for love Wand- in that caſe, 23 
ce. ſuppoſe, if ſhe had but few merits, 
ce * imagination would ſu pply them; Tv 

© —at leaſt, if the ſame partiality con- 
« tinues after marriage, Which I ſhould 
6c like to know from one who had really 


felt what i is. called a romantic paſlic on.“ 


T# ww 


'This 
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- This frank, though indirect avowal, 
of her not having married under the 
influence of an affectionate attach- 
ment, ſtruck Conway for ſome moments 
ſilent. He felt for the fate of his friend 
—he felt there was an indelicacy in her 
confeſhon.; but in another moment he 
found himſelf inclined to excuſe, rather 
than blame her; and to look upon it as 
the unguarded ebulition of a too incau- 

tious heart, by reflecting on the man- 
ners of the country in which ſhe had re- 
ſided, and the ſentiments in which ſhe | 
had been educated. He remained ab- 
ſorbed in thought, till. ſhe reiterated. 
with an appearance of frankneſs and 
ſimplicity that intereſted him. 


* 1 thould like to have the queſtion 
ö anſwered 
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anſwered by one who had really experi- 
« enced a true paſſion.” 


8 


£ - 


« A true paſſion, anda.” replied 
| Conway, who began to recover a more 9 

diſengaged manner,” «© never departs 
« from the heart, though after unin- 
* terrupted poſſeſſion of the object, it 
ee takes a new, but not leſs. pleaſing, 
oy form.—Nor i is it difficult to account 
te for the change. Before marriage, che 
© lover, even if he be an acknowledged 
te one, has, comparatively, few oppor- 
ec tunities of enjoying the ſociety of his 
& miſtreſs. In thoſe ſhort moments he 
% has a thouſand fears to relate on his 
eon part a thouſand doubts to clear 
* up on her's ; and ſcarcely has he felt: 
„ the tear of eee or the preſt 
« ſure of endearment, before the mo- 


& ment 
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% ment of ſeparation arrives, and he 

ee goes away at laſt, reproaching his too 
e treacherous memory with having for- 
e gotten a thouſand things he had to ſay, 


e Thus grief, joy, hope, deſpair, per- 
e plexity and delight, alternately ſway 


« his breaſt, and keep it in continual tus - 


mult. Poſſeffion caltns this perturba- 


4 tion, and infpites' an affection that fills 
*. without agitating: the foul ; its rap- 
& tures are leſs tumultuous, becauſe its 
« anxieties wu fewer :—yet, let but an 
" incident occur to place in A hew or | 
« ſtronger light fome” virtue, grace or 
ca accompliſhnient of the obje& of his 
* affections; let ſickneſs or calamity me- 
« nice the fols 6f her, and wedded love 

« idftantly proves! its energy by Kindling 


60 to tranſport, of + ioking to deſp: ſpair.” 


% 


* 4. 


$1150 | | « On * 
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„ On my word,“ ſaid Lady Gay- 
© thorne, © you made an exquiſite de- 
cc ſcription, — How much mult they loſe 


ce who never knew the charms of ſuch 
« 1 ſtate !” ** , 

There was a ſomething in her manner 
of ſaying this which, as it had the ap- 
pearance of real fenfibility, melted che 
heart of Conway. To change the 
« ſubje&,” cried he, „ Do you ſee 
« that farm houſe which ſtands ſo pleaſe 
© jngly-on that hill before us ?—Itis the 
houſe where Mrs. Neville's father lives.“ 


Let us go and return her viſit,” ſaid 
me. Conway was Pleafed with her 
propoſal, - and ſtepping to Mrs. Conway, 
he faid „ Lady Gaythorne wiſhes us to 
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« lengthen our walk, and call upon 
« Mrs. Neville. 


But Iam fearful, 5 gie Lady Gay- 
thorne, ce that it will fatigue Mrs. Con- 
& way, as ſhe ſeems not well.” 

“Oh, not at all :—l ſhall be very 
© happy to return her viſit,” . 


When they arrived at the gate of the 
fold yard of the farm, they were met by 
a venerable looking man of about ſixty, 
with the implements of huſbandry upon 
his ſhoulder, and whoſe athletic frame 
and healthful countenance ſpoke the 


_ temperance and activity of his liſe.— 


They inquired if Mr. Neville was at 
home. Parental joy animated his open 
N and with a bend of his body 

that 
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that had in it the graceful fimplicity of 
patriarchal times; he thanked them for 
the honour they did him, and offered to 

conduct them to the houſe. In their 
| approach to the houſe, Mrs. Markland 
came forth to meet them.—She was a 
fair and comely woman, of an age ſuit- 
able to that of the farmer; and, like her 
huſband, had that primitive plainneſs of 
deportment, which, even to thoſe who 
have ſeen the manners of courts, CON» 
veys an idea of dignity, becauſe com- 
poſed, recollected, and unembarrafled : 
—their' civilities were n6t a barbarous 
mixture of ruſtic ignorance and an af- . 
fectation of the factitious mode of be- 
haviour of people in higher life, but 
the ſimple nianners of their anceſtors, 
in which they had been bred, and which 
cuſtom had rendered natural to them. 

| | Mrs, 
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Mrs. Markland bid a ſervant tell Mrs. 
Neville that Mr. and Mrs. Conway were 
come to ſee her, and conducted her 
gueſts into a large old - faſhioned par- 
lour, whoſe floor and furniture had the 
poliſh of domeſtic. neatneſs. 

They ſaid ſomething to the good re- 
ſpectable matron in Praiſe of her daugh- 
ter, 


* 


c You honour her much,” ſhe return- 
ed.“ She has been a great deal in the 
* world; and it is long, very long, 
„ fince I ſaw her, till ſhe came down 
ce this ſ ummer to us. We find her ſtil! 
e humble, and kind, and dutiful, as 

hen ſhe firſt left us 3 but ſhe is not 
the ſame in other reſpects ; —her 
« health, her. ſpirits are gone! My 
46 girl, 


% 


— 
. 
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4 girl, when, ſhe left us, Was like the 
te gayeſt bird that flies: — I am afraid, 
2 but I dare not aſk her queſtions, for 
* ſhe always ſhifts the ſubjeQ, —I am 
ce afraid ſhe has not the beſt huſband ;— 
<< but ſhe never complains ;, ſhe has not 
7 a heart that will bear' much unkind- 
2 nels, —her conſtitution 1 is already bro- 
7 ken; and 1 fear her heart will ſoon 
2 follow. Lady Witlington, to be ſure, 
oy © has frequently written'to us to tell us 
% how happily our daughter was ſettled, 
* and to expreſs. her pleaſure, at it— 
a but alas! our child ſays nothing, but 
« * that ſhe is content. Perhaps you may 
know him, madam,” ſaid ſnè to Mrs. 
Conway, “ and can tell us how he be- 
ce haves, for e have never ſeen him; — 
we may; perhaps, do him an injuſtice 
& but we have heard that men in the 


cc gay 
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c gay world act in a manner, and think 
& nothing of it, that would break my 
& poor girl's heart. Why did we ever 
e part with her but we thought it 
ewas for the beſt; —I know ſhe is not 
© happy, for the other day ſhe plucked 
sa large bunch of cypreſs, and placed 
two or three of the ſmalleſt roſe buds 
&« ſhe could find in the midſt of it; — ſhe 
<«fighed, and faid it was emblematic of 
« her life, I did 'not underſtand her at 
© the time, but afterwards, when we 
«were looking at her paintings, ſhe 
«told us that cypreſs ſignified mourning, 
« and roſes pleaſure ; and ſmall were the 
t buds that ſhe placed among the cy- 
«-preſs ſhe wore in her boſom.” as 
The company avoided giving the 
good woman pain, by ſaying they had 
not 
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not long had the pleaſure of knowing 
Mrs. Neville, and were not intimate 
enough to have ſeen any thing of her 
domeſtic ſituation. The converſation 
was interrupted byi the appearance of 
Mrs. Neville, who entered with that 
quiet eaſe which diſtinguiſhed her de- 
portment. She expreſſed her pleaſure 
at ſeeing them, and then they entered 
into an agreeable converſation. 

Lady Gaythorne ſeemed delighted 
with the ſituation of the houſe, and 
drawing a chair oppoſite toa window that 
commanded a beautiful proſpect of a 
romantic country, withithe Avon ſteal- 
ing along at the bottom of the hill on 
which the houſe - ood ;: I could live 


here for ever,“ ſaid ſhe; Oe a 
tone of enthufiaſm. 


Vol. I. K Needham 
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Needham ſmiled, and leaning over the 
back of her chair, © I remember,” ſaid 
he, © Sterne ſomewhere ſays, that the 
« expreſhon the world, frequently means 
only the little circle in which a man 
% moves, and is as often uſed (when he 
« ſpeaks of the obſervations made on his 
c actions) by him who never goes be- 
* yond the ſmoke of his own little vil- 
& lage, as by him whoſe deeds or whoſe 
te talents have extended his fame to di- 
* ſtant climes. In my opinion the ex- 
6 preſſion far ever is often as ridicu- 
| «-loufly applied: 1 The coxcomb, who 
e having received an encouraging billet 
from his miſtreſs, proteſts he will pre- 
« ſerve it for ever; — means, till it is 
worn out by: being conſtantly carried 
6 jn his pocket, and boaſtfully ſhevvyn to 
ct every one he meets. Whewa notable 

by 534 A „ lady 
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« lady ſays ſhe has bought a gown that 
« will laſt for ever, ſhe only means the 
« term of a few months: and when a 
ce town lady declares ſhe could look at 
a proſpect for ever, ſhe means, I 


& ſhould preſume, for ten minutes. 


&* We ſhall be able to judge of your 
© ladyſhip's idea of for ever, when, we 
te have the pleaſure of paying Mrs, Ne- 
„ville an afternoon viſit,” cried Mrs. 


« Conway.” Mrs. Neville bowed and 


ſaid, ſhe hoped they would da her that 
honour very ſoon.” 


* Oh, I ſhould like better than any 
„thing in the world, to come here this 
ce evening,” returned Lady Gaythorne : 
* —are you otherwiſe engaged, Mrs, 
Neville? | 


K 2 Mrs, 
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Mrs, Neville aſſured her ladyſhip ſhe 
was diſengaged, and ſhould /rejoice in 
the honour of ſeeing them. It was then 


agreed that they ſhould take their tea at 
Mr. Markland's. 


We can then,” ſaid Mr. Conway, 
5e ſhew to Sir Harry and Lady Gay- 
*r thorne a ſpot at the diſtance of two or 
& three fields from this houſe, worthy 
* of obſervation, as being the birth- 
7 place of the inimitable Butler, author 
« of Hudibras. Stratford has been 
c eternized for giving birth to Shake- 
e ſpeare; and, had I a pen that could 
te give immortality, the little village of 
* Strenſham ſhould live for ever. 


Is there any thing curious in the 
c“ houſe itſelf ?” aſked Lady Gaythorne. 
Nothing 
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ce Nothing at all,” replied Mrs. Ne- 
ville, © it is a low-roofed, thatched cot- 
+ © tage, which-was the property of But- 
« ler's father: a piece of ground that 
„„ belongs to it is ſtill called Butler's 
« Cloſe, I viſited the little dwelling this 
« morning, for the firſt time ſince my 
« childhood), with a high degree of en- 
«* thufiaſtic pleaſure. A poor cottager 
é lives in one part of it; the other is 
« uninhabited, and quite out of repair. 
“The largeſt room is a tolerable ſized 
Kitchen. Here, (thought I, as I ſtood 
« beſide the fire place, looking at ſome 
old brick-work, which ſufficiently 
* ſpoke the antiquity of the building) 
& Here ſat, after the labours of a toil- 
e ſome day, the reſpectable yeoman ;— 
'© there the contented companion of his 


* induſtry. Imagination inſtantly paint- 
K 3 cc ed 
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ed a groupe of happy faces in each 
of the wide - extended, ſocial chimney 
c corners: the principal figure ſtands 
« forward with a boldneſs of relief that 
« rivets attention; not diſtinguiſhed by 
tt outward garb, or high-bred graces : 
ee but by the flexible features of genuine 
© humour, and the ſparkling glances of 
„ pointed wit. The moral tale goes 
round; the crackling faggot blazes 
e on the chearful hearth,” I liſten to 
&« the arch commentaries of the youthful 
« fatiriſt on the little tranſactions of the 
village; the comic allufions that fall 
„ from him in language, quaint, yet 
pictureſque l ſee the ludicrous, the 
« vivid images his ſportive fancy raiſes ! 
« and 1 feel the little dome ſhake with 
« the unreſtrained burſt of ruſtic laugh- 
«ter! A penſive traveller, who has 
ce forſaken 
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* forſaken the ſpot where he gave to the 
« tomb the remains of a beloved part- 
* ner, and is rambling to diſſipate a 
„ gloom bordering upon deſpair, ap- 
* proaches, —He feels, for the firſt time 
« ſince that ſad event, his heart accord 
ce to the tones of hilarity ; and by an 
& involuntary motion checks the reins 
« of his horſe: he is dubious of the 
5 road he ought to take, in order to 
© reach a place of abode for the night. 
* He diſmounts to make inquiries, 
ce and whilſt he faſtens his horſe to the 
« little. wicket in the hedge which 
« fences the cottage from the high road 
experiences a pleaſure long unknown 
« to his breaſt, in the thought of look- 
c ing in upon a groupe of joyous coun- 
© tenances. I don't know how far 1 
6 ſhould have purſued the idea, had not 

K 4 MY little 
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© alittle girl I had with me, who, poor 
«child, ſaw nothing but a fireleſs 
* hearth, an unpaved floor, and bare 
walls, by aſking me how much longer 
* I meant to continue in that dirty 


* place, awaked me from my reverie.” - 


“ Oh, I ſhalb like to go extremely; 
* but J am afraid I ſhall ſee no ſuch vi- 
6 fions,” cried Lady Gaythorne. They 
ſoon after took their leave and departed; 


- In returning they were overtaken by 
a ſhower of rain, as they were croſſing 
a wide field; and in order to ſhelter 
themſelves, ran into a little ſhed, built 
for the herdſmen to retreat to in bad 
weather. Here they had not long been 
before Mrs. Williams and her two 
daughters came up: the genlemen in- 


ſtantly 
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ſtantly ſurrendered their places to them, 


and endured the beating of the ſtorm, 
under a hedge, 


i 
* 
1 * 
* 


K 5 C HAP. 
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CHAP, XIV, 


\ p HILST the Williams ſtood here, 


they heard, to their infinite mortification, 
that the-family from Conway park had 
been viſiting Mrs. Neville. As ſoon as 
the ſtorm was over they took leave, and 
purſued their different walks : but the 
pride of Miſs Williams had received a 
deep wound, and ſhe ſaid to her mother 
as they returned home ; J am aſto- 
© niſhed the creature could have the ef- 
« frontery to invite ſuch a perſon as 
© Lady Gaythorne to drink tea at a 
« farm hou ſe—but ſome people's aſ- 
„ ſurance carries all before it; for 
c people that are polite, can't tell how 


« to refuſe their bold requeſts, Mama, 
. think 
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6 think after this, you cannot ſeruple 
« to invite them to . honſe.“ 


« Why, truly Anne,” ſaid ſne, if 
„ farmer Markland can take the liberty 
ce of aſking Sir Harry and Lady Gay- 
„ thorne, to drink tea with them, I 
cc think we may: and J am ſure Mrs. 


« Conway would far prefer viſiting us.” 


« Yes, indeed, mama, I think we may; 
© but now we know they have viſited 
% her, it will look as if we imitated her, 
«to aſk them to drink tea: I ſhould 
« like for them to dine with us: 
& that would ſhew we are of more con- 
ow ſequence.—To be able to give a din- 
e ner to Sir Harry and Lady Gaythorne, 
& would give us quite an eclat.“ 


K 6 10 Lord 
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Lord! child,” replied the mother, 
&« but great people have every thing in 


te ſuch a ſtile, that we ſhall look quite 
* ſhabby and mean.“ 


« Oh, never fear, mama: Colonel 
© Morgan's houſekeeper will lend us any 
9 thing we may want to ſet off the ta- 
© ble; and we can have John Maſon's 
« ſon to wait; and that little green coat 
* of Jack's (which is laid by becauſe 
she has out grown it) will do for Nick 
4% Maſon to wear for the day very well; 
and ] can find a bit of red cloth ſome- 
where in the houſe to tack on for a 
collar and cuffs - and with the red 
1 waiſtcoat he has got of his own, we 


* can make him look very ſpruce.” 


& Lord 
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Lord! child, but he is weh a queer- 
looking lank- haired numps.“ 


The motion of Miſs Anne was re- 
ceived with approbation; and it was 
agreed nem. con. to ſend an invation that 
very evening. A meſſenger was imme- 
diately diſpatched! to the next town to 
purchaſe ſome dinner cards: in the in- 
terval, Miſs Anne buſied herſelf in fac- 
ing the little green coat: and having no 
red thread in the houſe, ſhe made 
uſe of ſome blue, which, if it did 
not add to the neatneſs of the garment, 
certainly contributed to make that va- 
riety, which is allowed to be the ſoul of 
ornament. By the time the boy re- 
turned, the coat was ready for him to 
put on, in which he was ordered imme- 
diately to equip himſelf, and not to for- 


| get 
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get to ſhake the flour- box over his head. 
Mean while Miſs Anne adorned his hat 
with a yellow button, and a bit of tar- 
niſhed gold lace; which having per- 
formed, ſhe ſat down, and after ſpoiling 
ſeveral- cards, at laſt compleated one, 
and ſent Nicholas with it, ordering him 
to return with all poſſible expedition, as 
no time wasto be loſt in making me ne- 
ceſſary Preparations. 


The door of NIX Conway's houſe was 
opened by Sir Harry's French valet, who 
much diverted with the figure of the 
| boy, could hardly take the card from 
him without laughing ; but, checking 
his rifibility whilſt he ſurveyed the marks 
of ſome fullers earth, which had been 

rubbed upon the coat, in order to diſ- 
charge 
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charge the greaſe, and which had not 
ſufficiently dried to be bruſhed off clean, 


« Ah! monfieur, ſaid he, yon have 
te had un little tomber in de dirt 
* come you wid me.” 


So ſaying he carried him to the reſt 
of the. ſervants, who no ſooner ſaw 
poor little Nick Maſon ſo metamor- 
phoſed, than they burſt into an uni- 
verſal laugh: not being able to ſtand 
this, the boy took to his heels and ran 
off. 


The moment the family at the par- 
ſonage ſet their eyes upon him, they 
cried as with one voice, Where is the 
c“ card ?” 


«© I have 


Fg 
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<« I have brought no card,” replied 
Nick; © they were not at home, ſo I 
&* know not whether they will come or 
« not; but however, this 1 know, if 
« they laugh as mainly at poor folks 
© when they be drefled up a bit as their 
ce ſervants do, their room is better than 


c their company.“ 


"Tae Williams were aſtoniſhed, and 
ſomewhat diſconcerted at the expreſ- 
ſions of the boy; in which ſtate we 
requeſt to leave them for the preſent, 


and return to the Conways and their 
viſitors. 


GHAP, 
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cHAP XV. | 


9 ] DON'T know when I have made 
© a more agreeable viſit,” ſaid Mrs. 
Conway, as the little party ſeated them- 
ſelves after returning from Mr. Mark- 
land's, „ the pleafing converſation of 
«© Mrs. Neville, the intereſtingneſs of 
« her appearance in a ſtraw hat and 
5 linen gown, the unaffeCted fimplicity 
« with which, we were entertained by 


the good old people, the cleanly _ 


looks of the roſy ſervant who waited 
t at tea and ferved us with the delicate 
„fruits and cream, the order and 
6 cleanlineſs of every thing in the 
houſe, and the quietneſs and regula- 
6e rity with which every one ſeemed 


cc to 


* 


cc 
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« to be following their avocations as 
* we walked through the fimple dwel- 
, ling, gave a picture of reſpectable 
« induſtrythatinſpired the moſt pleaſing 
9 ſenſations,” 


Oh, I was charmed,” drawled out 
lady Gaythorne in an affected tone, 
there was ſomething. in the whole 

« extremely nouvelle.” 


„ And, did you really enjoy it, _ 
“ lotte,” ſaid = Harry. 


5 Oh, intirely,” ſaid ſhe, 


ce What cards are theſe,” ſaid Mrs, 
Conway chancing to caſt her eyes on 
the chimneypiece ; — * From Mrs, 
mn Malian ;— Will it be agreeable to 
6 your 
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« your ladyſhip to accept the invita- 
© tion?“ 

„ Oh, by all means,” aid ſhe. 
And Mrs. Conway immediately diſ patch- 
ed an anſwer, which communicated no 
ſmall delight to the Williams's family, 
— who had been on the rack of anxiety | 
to know how their invitation would be 
received, 24 . 


| 


* 


When the hour of viſiting arrived, 
in ſpite of the previous commands 
and menaces of their mother, the five 
younger children of the Williams 
could not help popping their heads 
out of the upper windows, like pigeons 
peeping from their holes. 8 


5 T he 
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The dreſs of Lady Gaythorne, which 


_ role to the extreme point of the faſhion, 


ſtruck a kind of awe into the two 
elder davghters, who, with their mo- 
ther, were ready to receive them, 
Little converſation paſſed before dinner, 
for Miſs Anne and her fiſter were ſo 
overpowered by the glitter of Lady 
Gaythorne s appearance that ſhe could 
not become collected enough, for ſome 
time, to ſtart any ſubject, or to join in 
any one that was begun; and Mrs. Wil- 
liams, on her part, was inceſſantly 
making excurſions to the kitchen to 
give directions concerning, and to in- 
ſpect the cookery that was going for- 
ward. Her huſband endeavoured to 
ſupply her place, but he gave them 
pain by the anxiety which they plainly 

perceived in his countenance Jeſt his 
| | family 
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family ſhould render themſelves ridicu- 
lous by ill- conducting the entertain- 
ment. The boy, at laſt, appeared with 
the firſt diſh, the wildneſs of his eyes. 
his trepidation, his ſhabby livery, and 
aukward gait, were ſo truly ludicrous, 
that their viſirors could hardly refrain 
from laughing. The dinner confiſted of 
unneceſſary variety of proviſions, very 

111-drefſed, and from the want of atten- 
dants, and the ſcarcity of utenſils, very 
ill. ſerved up. The poor lad, in his hurry 
to give Lady Gaythorne a glaſs of wine, 
ſpilled iton her apron ; but as ſhe did not 
ſeem to feel any concern at the acci- 
dent, Mrs. Williams bore it with chriſ- 
tian meekneſs, giving him but a ſhort 
reprimand ; which, confidering ſhe ex- 
celled more in the flowery and diffuſe 


ſtile of eloquence, than in the laconic, 


was 
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was rather ſurpriſing ;—but, upon his 
letting half a dozen beautiful china 
plates fall out of his hands, ſhe was 
miſtreſs of no ſuch forbearance, for 
this accident touched her nearly ; they 
were all of them borrowed, and ſhe 
muſt of neceſſity replace them at a con- 
ſiderable expence. Mr. Williams, and 
Miſs Anne in vain begged her to be 
calm : her choler was rouſed, and ſhe - 
could not refrain from venting it upon 
the poor trembling boy ; who heartily 
wiſhed himſelf out of his green jacket 
and quietly following the plough. 
When the torrent would have ceaſed 
we know not, had not a ſudden outcry 
like that of children whom ſome acci- 
dent had befallen (and which ſeemed 
to proceed from an out-houſe) alarmed | 
them. Sir Harry, who ſat next the 


window, 


— 
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window, which was but a ſhort ſtep 
from the ground, popped out and open- 
ed the door of the place from whence 
the ſound had iſſued; and diſplayed to 
the company, who had by this time 
gone forth much terrified, the cauſe 
of the terrible howling they bad heard, 


which was, two or three of Mrs. Wil- 


liams's children, who had been locked 
up there, one of whom in trying to get 
out, had bruiſed his fingers with the 
door ; this afforded a new. ſubject for 
the eloquence of Mrs. Williams, who 
called inſtantly for/-the cook (as ſhe 
ſtiled the woman whom they had called 
in to aſſiſt them in dreſſing the victuals) 
and the other maid. - Only the cook 
appeared, however, of whom ſhe de- 
manded who had locked up the chil- 
dren in that ſtrange place; and why 
they 
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they had not been left in the nurſery 
with the reſt ? 


“ Lord bleſs your heart, Madam,” 
returned the woman, who, fired at the 
haughty manner in which Mrs. Wil- 
liams interrogated, . why, what could 
« I do? Deuce a bit would they ſtay 
« in the chamber along with the big 
cc ones, for they makes it a rule always 
to plague the little ones; and there 
they were under my feet or in the 
dripping pan every minute, — So 1 
took and put them in there out of 
ce the way.” heli 


cc 
on 


cc 


« But, Dolly ought to have minded 
« them, mama,” ſaid Miſs Williams, 
% for what could ſhè have to do. | 


F 
„ 


66. when 
4 
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« when we have a footboy to wait at 
c table.” 


g 
. 


Lord keep you, Miss,“ replied the 
woman, © the poor girl has had enough 
& to do, what with running here and 
<« there, and having the children bawl- 
« ing and ſqualling about her ears; 8 
“and it's as much as ever ſhe can do 
eto keep em out of the parlour,” 


Miſs Anne, Who ſtood upon thorns, 
and was in the moſt terrible ſtate of 
mortification, deſired the woman to 
take all the children into the nurſery, 
and tell Dolly to take care of them. 


4 - , * 5 £ % 
+ * 4 _ 


Why, Miſs,” ſaid the woman, 
who was much irritated at the com- 
manding and inconſiderate language of 
Hor. I. L Miss 
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Miſs Anne, I' tell her fo to do, 
% when ſhe comes back; but ſhe is 
* gone to try to borrow ſome plates, 
in lieu of thoſe Nick broke.” 

The company could not help pitying 
the aukward fituation of the William's, 
ho uttered à thouſand apologies to 
heir gueſts fer their having been ſo 
iſagreeably diſturbed, and delivered 
Many invectives againſt ſervants, as 
chey returned to the parlour. 

10 get Sidi Rom 2 nt e i 2 
But ſcareely had they reſeated them- 
/zlves at table; and Mrs. Williams put 
j;er. knife into a currant tart, before a 
violent rumbling over head like the 
'oiſe of thunder, alarmed them all.— 
Lady Gaythorne ſtartled, fell back in 
hier ſeat; aid ſeemed to faivt, Whilſt 
1111 4 ſome 
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dome were employed in recovering the 
fainting lady, others ran up ſtairs to 
the chamber from whence the noiſe 
came, which was uſed as a-lumber 
room, and for the children to play in 
during wet weather, or when Mrs. 
Williams received company. Here 
they beheld five or ſix children wheel- 


ang an old broken little coach about 
the room. 


The gentlemen turned the matter off 
with a laugh at the oddity of the acci- 
dent; and Mrs, Conway, with the kind- 
eſt tone of voice in the world, ſaid ſhe 
was delighted © the little creatures had 
* not hurt themſelves.” 


But not ſo ſpoke La dy Gaythorne, 
whoſe nerves were ſo totally deranged 
| L 2 by 
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by the ſucceffive hurries they had un- 
dergone, that as ſoon as the cloth was 
removed, ſhe begged them to excufe 
her leaving them, ſay ing ſhe was ſo ill 
as to be unable to ſtay longer, and re- 
queſted Sir Harry to order the carriage. 
Mrs. Conway inſiſted, as ſhe was to m. 
to Wenne bark ans: pad 5 
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CHAP. vk. 

1 dug vin 1604: 540 
Win Wa ee aaa a Kody C Gi 
retired to het own apartment to compoſo 
herſelf; and Matilda amuſed herſelf 
with the children till the gentlemen re- 
turned. When they entered, Mts. Con- 
way told Sir Harry, that: Lady Gay 
thorne was gone to endeavour to get a: 
little ſleep, and that ſhe belie ved ſhe Was 
not ſtirring, He ſoon after went out of 
the room, as did Needham; when Ma- 
tilda ſaid to Mr. Conway, was quite 
« diſtreſſed to be obliged to leave the 
« Williams immediately after that ri- 
t diculous accident; for it muſt hurt 
„% poor Mrs. Williams extremely, to 
* Wan the trouble ſomeneſs of her chil- 

L 3 


dren 
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«dren drove her viſitors away: but it 
was impoſſible for me to avoid inſiſt- 
ing upon attending the ſick lady 
* home ;—for my part, I confeſs I 
thought the ſeene had infinitely more 
«< of the comic than the tragic in it.“ 

* People vie w things, returned Con- 
way, ji different lights, "according to 
«the various eaſts of their minds. L. 
declare, I really think it might take 
the effect it apparently had on Lady 
« Gaythorne, upon almoſt any woman 
e Who had no tüte for humour, and 
© was 2 to o fee oceutreneies of the: 
Kinde 07 Log 


REP Sachs fi i, 40 
IP : 111 | , i x 


Well,“ replied Matilda, © truth 
« obliges me to confeſs, I think her 
be terrors were wholly aſſumed; but, 

01971; 8 « admitting 
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admitting them to be real, ought ſhe 
* not in politeneſs, in good nature,.to 
* have cndeavoured to have concealed 
them from the parties concerned, who 
© the muſt perceive were in a very pi- 
* tiable ſituation?“ 


Indeed, Matilda, I think you judge 
the actions of Lady 3 too 
4 ſeverely.” 


Good Heavens Mr. Conway, I 


é could never have thought to have 


te heard you the defender of affeQation.” 


Nor do you at preſent, Matilda, 
replied Conway; but ſuppoſing her 
« ladyſhip's illneſs to be really aſſumed, 
« you are certainly too partial in your 


ec ſtrictures. Do not the fooliſh attempts 


L 4 « of 


— 
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of the Williams equally entitle them 
** to the reproach of ridiculous affecta- 
tion, of what is entirely out of their 


<< power to appear?“ 


© Yes; but my pity for their narrow 
* circumſtances made me refrain from 
commenting on their folly.” 


« But then, ſhould not your pity for 
© the wrong education of this young 
* woman have induced you to have 
©thrown the fame kind vell over het 
defects. 


There was a time,” ſaid Matilda, 
« when you' were of my p and 
* when you thought that——” | 


1 


4% Pes,“ 
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8 interrupted he, but that 
« was before I had reflected on the diſ- f 
© advantages ſhe had laboured under; 
« before I had ſeen ſeveral little turns in 
© her mind, which, ſhining through 
« the ravages of diſſipation, have prov- 
« ed to me that ſhe has naturally an 
* aminhle.heart? 


«<T have done, Conway,” ſaid Matilda, 
* nor will I ever attempt to argue, the 
„ marxer further ; for I ſee, you de not, 
* wiſh to be convinced of what appears ä 
« rg me perfectly clear.” 


F x 
$ * 


8 01 amattoniſhed, Matilda,” ad Mr. ; 
Conway ; « ] never before ſaw you fo 
&« ſlow to be convinced of an error; nor 
« ſo quick to ſee the faults of another.” 


L 5 W 
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« Nor do 1 ever recollect the time,” 
replied ſne, "when our opinions of 
40 any perſon were ſo different, ſo widely 
6 different ; or when you were ſo in- 
« clined to put an unkind conſtruction 
* on my ſentiments when in the flow of 
« an open temper I gave them lan- 
e guage to you, whom I conſider as my 

46 ſecond if.” 


9-3 g 


« Good God! you make the matter 
« quite ſerious,” ſaid Mr. Conway. 


% You have, indeed, given me a 
cc wound,” replied Matilda; © and. I 
60 have not diſſimulation enough to hide 


1 
60:20, 


So ſaying, the tears ſpringing to her 
eyes, ſhe walked haſtily out of the 
| room 
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room. Conway would have endeavoured 
to have detained her, but as ſhe quitted 
the parlour, Lady Gaythorne, who had 
been walking in the garden, paſſed by 
the window, and in a moment came 1n- 
to the houſe, and entered to him im- 
mediately. 


L 6 
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5 Lax Canoe had juſt parted 
from Needham, who had been inquir- 
ing with great anxiety if her lady ſhip 
was better. 


« T am better, Mr. Needham,“ re- 
plied ſhe, © though not quite recovered 
« —but for Heaven's fake, did you get 

e out of that houſe before part of it fell 
upon you? - for I am ſure I expected 


« ſuch an accident every moment to 
« take place :—how can the people exiſt 
* with ſuch eternal riots about their 


« ears ?” 


« We 
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Me got away by good fortune, re- 
plied he, with unbroken bones ; but 
* 1t called for all our fortitude to endure 
« the diſagreeable ſcene AYE; your lady» 
* ſlip went.“ E200 N bas : 9993 d * 

Lord, Mr. Needham, what could I 
2 have done?“ 


I biet 

Needham knew that there is nothing 
recommends us ſo much to a perſon 
bent upon any particular ſcheme, as ju · 
diciouſly inſinuating that the end they 
with for is likely to be obtained, and he 
inſtantly replied; | 
believe there were thoſe in com- 
*© pany who could not feel any thing 
i eee while your r was 
0 Land 10 f. 
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« I muſt bow to you, Mr. Needham, 
« for that compliment; for I muſt con- 
« clude you mean yourſelf : for Sir 
% Harry, you know, has been married 


an age; and Mr. Conway is Rtil} in 


tc love with his wife.“ 


« Is he?” ſaid Needham, with a ſig- 
nificant look. 


„ Ves, indeed,” replied ſhe, “Sir 


Harry told me ſo; and I am ſure I 


— 


« think ſhe is a pretty kind of a woman, 
« and very amiable.” {20% 


« Yes, but neither goodneſs nor beau- 

« ty,” replied Needham, * are load- 
< ſtones able to fix the excentric affec- 
« tions of men educated in ſuch prin- 
« ciples as are the youth of our days; 
| « and 
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« and living amidſt the ſeductive ex- 
c amples of a licentious age.” 


He had time to add no more, for juſt 
then they were joined by Sir Harry ; 
but he had ſaid enough to give a ground 
for the imagination of Lady Gay- 
thorne to paint upon, and to inflate her 
vanity. 


On Sir Harry telling her the evening 


air was too cold for her to remain out of 


doors, ſhe returned to the houſe, and 


entered it, as we have before related, 
Juſt as Matilda quitted the parlour. 


Conway approached, and with that 
ſoft air of politeneſs which was peculiar 


to himſelf, aſked if ſhe had intirely got 
the better of her hurry of ſpirits. 
N 64 Tolerbly 


| 
q 
| 
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Tolerably recovered, I thank you, 
ſaid the, throwing. herſelf upon a ſcat;, 
ce but was not that Mrs. Conway I ſaw 

« as. J came in with her handkerchief 
cc at her eyes? Is ſhe unwell, or any of 
© the family? She has very weak ſpi- 
« rits, has ſhe not? for 1 very often {ce 


her look melancholy.” _ 


« Of late, I think: ſhe has,” replied 
Conway. 


4 1 bope ſhe has no particular reaſon,” | 
fajd Lady Gaythorne, ed 


I think not,” d Conway; „ ſhe is 
60 an amiable creature ; but we are all of 
6. * us. apt to be a little low ſpirited, and 
« to o haye imaginary ills ſometimes.” 


= I am 
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*© Lam. ſure,” returned her ladyſhip, 
ce it is impoſſible ſhe can fancy any thing 
© to give her a moment's. uneaſineſs re- 
* ſpecting you; for Ithink of all the 
* people I have ever ſeen, you are the 


% moſt indulgent huſband,” - Conway 
bowed. 


% Your: ladyſhip does me too much 
« honour; I pretend not to faultleſs 
e temper,” 


„Oh, then it was with you ſhe was 
6 diſpleaſed? Was it? Sure that muſt 
«© be an 5 grievance?” 


* No, indeed; it is moſt provbt * 
« was in the wrong.” | 


“ How 
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How generous is that—ſo then, I 
find even you who marry for love have 
= diſagreements ſometimes—andis Mrs. 
Conway equally liberal > Would ſhe 
© yvindicate you, and blame her own 
* conduct to a third perſon, were ſhe 
« led to ſay any thing on the ſubject ?” 

( 

* Yes, if on recollection ſhe thought 

& ſhe had been in the leaſt degree to 

blame, I think ſhe would: of this 

« I am certain, ſhe would never com- 
« plain of my conduct.“ 


« Never complain!“ reiterated Lady 
Gaythorne; Lord I think it is a great 
* relief to complain hardly think ſhe 
or any woman would deny herſelf the 
4e relief of complaining, if ſhe had an 

« idea 


Fd 


/ 
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er jdea the perſon to whom ſhe ſpoke 
% had underſtanding and prudence.” 


& ] do believe Matilda would ſo act, 
* or ſhe muſt have changed her nature.“ 


« Oh! you are too nice; for my part 
& think there is nothing in it. For 
er inſtance, if one took it into one's 
« head one's huſband did not pay the 
« ſame attention as uſual, I don't per- 
* ceive there would be any thing wrong 
in mentioning it to a perſon whom 1 
thought had a real friendſhip for me, 
and who had diſcretion, as we would 
* mention any other little obſervation 
* we make,—So Mr. Needham faid to 
ee me but this minute in the garden: 1 
* happened to be ſpeaking of you, and 
* remarking how happy I thought you 

| & and 
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* and Mrs. Conway were in each other. 
He obſerved, that there was no beau- 
ce ty or merit, however great, that 
© would fix the inconſtant heart of marr 
for ever; and that he did not believe 
you were more proof againſt the 
. af . than another.“ 


„Did Needham en lo- . he. 
kaſtily; from what motive could he bo 
led ſo to expreſs himſelf, Matilda 
could nat have dropped to him any of 
& theſe: little | expreſſions; of anxiety 
% which ſhe: has of late hinted tome— — 
Mi e be. 


| «Good Hoarens1 Ius fare 1d not 
« ſay he told me Mrs. Conway faid any 
thing to bim about the matter; it was 
& anly his on obſervation.” 

An 55 « ] ſhall. 
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4 ſhall inquire his reaſon for mak- 
ing it, ſaid Conwyyx. 


No, for Heaven fake, don't - hat 
<a thoughtlefs creature Lam; I dare 
ce ſay he only meant it as a general re- 
ce mark : I pray you, Mr. Conway, not 
to mention it to him; he may think 
I told it you with an ill-natured deſign 
% of making miſchief, and it was by 
one of the greateſt chances in the 
e otld that L remembered it. Our talk- 
ing on the ſubject brought ĩt into my 
head“ | 


She ſaid this with an air of earneſt- 
neſs, and with that naivete which ſhe 
knew well how to aſſume, and which 
was her moſt impoſing artificc· 


* I will 
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will not ſpeak of it,“ he at length 
replied, “ as your ladyſhip ſo carneſtly 
4 requeſts it; - but I cannot think - Ma- 
40 tilda - perhaps - but well, however, 
we will talk no mare on the ſuhject.“ 
% Nor think any more of. it, will 
e you?“ aſked ſhe, involuntarily, to ap- 
pearance, laying her hand on his arm 
with an anxious vivacity, in the motion 
which was really graceful and inſinuat- 
ing. It is a fact, that we never ſhow to 
fo much advantage as in the preſence of 
thoſe whom we believe to have a pre- 
poſſeſſion in our favour, eſpecially if to 
this conſciouſneſs is added the defire 
of pleaſing : the heart is then dilated, 
che features are illumined by good hu- 
mour, the whole figure is unembar- 
raſſed, and in readineſs to aſſiſt by the 
51 charms 


4 
».< « * 
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charms of graceful motion, the elo- 
quence of the tongue. | 


c But is your ladyſhip,” ſaid Conway, 
< really of opinion that it would not be 
4 unkind to mention the little ſtarts of 

-< humour, the caprices, of the being 
c one loves above all others, to a third \ 
«« perſon.?”. DELETION to ö 


Perhaps I fhould think as you do, 
<< had my lot been like yours.“ 


She ſaid this with an appearance of 
melancholy and regret, that touched 
the prepoſſeſſed imagination of Con- 
way; to whom ſhe had often inſinuated 
that her heart had given him the pre- 
ference to any one elſee. 


Good 
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Good God!“ ſaid he mentally, 
© why was not ſuch a heart fated to 
« chuſe its counterpart * 

I knorr not whether it was the effect 
of accident or penetration, that led Lady 
-Gaythorne to hit upon the, right me- 

* thod-of applying to che vulnerable part 

of Conway's mind. The heart of Con- 
way was one of the beſt in the world; 
. his underſtanding was of a very ſuperior 
order; and his Judgement of books, 
and the arts of deſign, ſhewed the fine- 
neſs of his taſte. His perſon might 
have ſerved as a model for a ſtatuary or 
painter; but though his manners were 
highly poliſhed and full of delicacy, 
there was a native dignity, and a grace- 
ful ſimplicity in the latter, that preclu- 

Hed the moſt diſtant idea of effeminacy. 

book > But 
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But as Pope obſerves, ſpeaking. of the 
difficulty of develloping characters by 
external appearances, 

. | 1 " Ain 139 


| WF 
os way. 19 of frailties cheat us in the Wi iſe, * 
| o 09:aw | 


Under. al theſe: mahly graces; there 
was at bottom a weakneſs, which has 
been generally ſtiled womaniſh, but 
which is certainly by no means peculiar 
to either-ſex+-=Gomway« could. not, po- 
ſeſſing them ſo eminently, but be ſen- 
fible of theſe gifts and accompliſhments 
which*ſo' readily conciliated to him the 
affection of all with whom he converſed, 
and which particolarly recommended 
him to the women. He was ſomewhat 
tog conſcious of. them a ſenſibility of 
heart? 'that was evet aliye to the ſoft and 
the beautiful, made him ſuſceptible of 
too higha pleaſi ure {from ! the approbation 
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of the other ſex ;* and though his vanity 
on this ſubject had not led him into ac- 
tions decidedly criminal, . it had often 
influenced him to the. commiſſion of 
ſmaller errors, which on reflection he 
never thought of but with regret. 
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